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DUNSTER AS A SKETCHING GROUND 


By LOUISA WATKIN 


ee anyone in search of a fascinating 

retreat embracing all the charms of 
rural life and scenery, it would be difficult 
to light on a more favoured spot than the 
little village of Dunster, which, with its 
surroundings, forms the subject of this 
article. 

To begin with, when one wants to decide 
where to spend a sketching holiday, one 
of the important essentials is variety of 
subjects, and certainly this is what one 
finds in this little corner of Arcady. This 
charming little place is full of romance 
and poetry, and the 
natural beauty and 
gorgeous colour of 
the surrounding coun- 
try need only be seen 
to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 

Dunster is situated 
24 miles from Mine- 
head, the railway ter- 
minus, and latterly a 
station has been 
erected about a mile 
and a half from Dun- 
ster, near enough for 
convenience, yet far 
enough away not to 
disturb the peaceful 
serenity which in this 
part seems to take 
possession of the land 
and its people. 

The walk from the 
station to the village 
is a pretty one, lead- 
ing through pictures- 
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que lanes, with here and there a thatched 
cottage peeping out among the trees, which 
seem particularly luxuriant, and here is 
an opportunity for the sketch book to be 
brought out and filled with studies of 
plants and flowers that grow along the 
hedge-rows, and after a gradual ascent, 
Dunster itself is reached. Nestling at the 
foot of heather-covered hills, and within 
easy distance of the ever-changing sea— 
whichever way one turns subjects are ready 
to hand. 

It is a great surprise on turning out of 
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the shady lane that leads into High 
Street to come upon the Yarn Market, 
which is a quaint old building standing in 
the middle of the street. It is octagonal, 
has eight little dormer windows, and with 
its lichened slate roof and wide overhang- 
ing eaves, takes one back centuries. It has 
seen many strange uses, and now seems to 
serve as the meeting-place and play- 
ground of the village children. 

There are only two streets in this old- 
world village, High Street and West Street 
leading out of it. 


The Church 
Dunster. 


At the opposite end of High Street, on 
a fine wooded hill overshadowing Dunster 
in quite a feudal manner, stands a grand 
old castle, the home of the Luttrells—a 
stately dwelling dating as far back as the 
Doomsday Book. Facing the castle at the 
other end of High Street behind the Yarn 
Market, in a fine old wood stands Conygar 
Tower, which was built principally as a 
landmark. 

The colour-washed cottages on either 
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side of High Street are very pictuiesque 
and well worth sketching, as there is an 
irregularity about them not without its fas 
cination. Many of the interiors, some with 
fine old oak staircases and panelling would 
furnish good backgrounds for figure sub- 
jects for a wet day. 

In West Street is the parish church ; 
part of this is Norman, but the main _por- 
tion dates from the 15th century. The in- 
terior of the church is very interesting, as it 
contains a very fine richly carved screen ; 
the carving of the pews is also worth 


noting, as each pew has a different design. 
Near the church are the ruins of an ancient 
priory, and quite close by is a wide arched 
recess which one gazes at and wonders what 
it could have been, but which is, in reality, 
as the local guide book says, the place 
where the stocks were formerly situated. 
In West Street, too, is an old building 
which was once a nunnery. 

Stag hunting is a great feature of Dun- 
ster in August, and some splendid sight: 
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may be seen from the 
surrounding hills of the 
huntsmen and _ hounds. 
At least once every sea- 
son the meet takes place 
in High Street, at the 
‘Luttrell Arms.” 

For sketching, how- 
ever, July is a good 
month, as rooms are 
more easily obtainable 
at this time in the vil- 
lage, where one will be 
well catered for, as the 
cottage people seem to 
do all in their power to 
make visitors, artists or 
otherwise, happy and 
comfortable, and = any- 
one who has once paid 
a visit to this charming 
little place will be sure 
to want to go again. 

Figure models are 
always obtainable, as 
of agricultural 
and 
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there is plenty 
labour of all kinds 
the villagers willingly consent to 


be used as models, and seem very interested 
in seeing painters at work in their fields. 
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After a tour round the village, the country 
should be explored, and here there is no 
end to the charming variety of landscape ; 
and the peeps of the Bristol Channel and 
the distant blue Welsh hills, that can be 
seen from most points, only serve to en- 
hance the picture. The mile or so of flat 
grey green meadow that lies between the 
sea and Dunster forms a striking contrast 
to the rest of the surrounding country, all 
of which is of an undulating character, so 
here again there are plenty of subjects that 
will satisfy the most fastidious taste. 

Long stretches of lonely sandy shore, 
with Minehead in the distance on one side, 
and on the other Blue Anchor Bay, make 
a subtle colour scheme, the colour of the 
stones and sand contrasting with the sea 
and the distance. 

Here, too, in the summer, the yellow 
sea-poppies which are very plentiful would 
make a fascinating foreground. Mysterious 
pine woods creep up the sides 
of the hills, and the beautiful 
purple of the foxgloves which 
abound therein harmonises 
with the warm grey of the tree 
trunks. Many of the hills are 
covered with bilberries, and 
one often encounters small 
sunburnt children on the hill- 
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tops, with their little tin cans filled with 
this luscious fruit, for which they are able 
to obtain a ready market. The colour of 
the bracken, which in the autumn turns a 


beautiful golden hue, combined with the 
varied tints of the heather, which grows 
among it, are all feasts of beauty for the 


artistic eye. Many of the hedges are com- 
posed of fuschias which are particularly 
fine, and show that the air is warm and 
pleasant. 

If one wishes to go further afield there 
are many interesting places to visit either 
by rail or road. Excursions are made 
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daily by coach from Minehead to Porlock, 
and as far as Lynton, which is a delightful 
drive, and amply repays one for the time 
it takes to get there. The coaches stop on 
the way at Dunster to take up passengers, 
and the sound of the tooting horn, as the 
coach drives off creates quite a small sensa- 
tion of excitement in this quiet place. 
Minehead lies two and a half miles west 
of Dunster, and should be visited. I+ is 
quite an important place in its own way, 
and anything can be obtained there that 
one might fail to get at the few shops 
Dunster contains. The harbour is very 
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quaint and old, and here some good 
sketches of boats might be made. The 
older part of the town, with its white- 
walled fishermen’s cottages, could not fail 
to please the 
artist. in - search 
of new subjects. 
Minehead 
is built on a hill, 
and from a dis- 
tance presents a 
round ~— appear- 
ance; many of 
the hills near 
Dunster have this 
curious shape, 
and are locally 
known as “balls.” 
One of the most 
sketchable places 
within easy reach 
of Dunster is 
Porlock, which in 
some _ ways -re- 
minds one of 
Clovelly, the 
place so well known to artists, and here 
again, in the thatched cottages, steep streets 
and quaint’ out-of-the-way places, are 
subjects of another kind. Porlock Weir, 
a little further away; is also worth a visit. 
Some of the surrounding hamlets can 
only be reached by road, and bicycles are 
decidedly useful, especially those with good 
brakes, as some of the hills are rather steep 
and-require careful riding, but ‘with a 
machine of this kind one can see many 
places which otherwise it would be some 
what difficult to reach. 
Another place) which should not be 
missed is Cleeve Abbey, which is only 
about four miles from Dunster. The abbey 
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is a survival of a Cistercian monastery, and 
is now a fine old ruin and presents many 
paintable features. 

The task, however, seems too great to 


Dunster 


describe half the innumerable beauties of 
this part of the “Lorna Doone” country, 
so richly endowed as it is by nature 
with everything that appeals to one’s sense 
of beauty. It is easy to enjoy the world, 
and to feel glad to be alive amid--such 
enchanting surroundings. 





THE DESERTED GARDEN 


By AGNES BLUNDELL 


ERE where this tall yew hedge 
once neat and trim, 

Lifting against the sky a smooth dark 
rim, 

Now tosses in a multitude of boughs 

Across the path, half prone and all awry- 

Here where the lonely winds make moan 
and cry, 

And languid roses pale and overblown 

Trail their whole length across the 
terrace stone 

Or on the lush wet grasses. 
enclosed 

In a light mass of tangled green, is posed 

An ancient lichened statue whose stone 
eyes 

Have gazed on many passing centuries, 

Like Merlin dreaming in his oaktree 
hoar ; 

On some enchanted knight of fairy lore, 

Whose lips are sealed, and yet whose 
ears may know 

The dim wild music of the swaying 
bough, 

And babbling voices of the baby leaves 

About his brow. 

Unstayed the creeping plants 
clomb and clung 
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Here, 


have 


Around his limbs immovable and cold, 

And one lithe creeper has a tendril 
flung 

About his head, a living crown of gold. 

Here where in olden time the flowers 
grew 

In prim sweet stateliness : 
blue 

And cardinal flower, marygold and stock, 

Josephs and Maries, larkspur, hollyhock, 

Clove pinks, and lilies, balsam, jessa- 
mine, 

And blue and scarlet pleated columbine ; 

Luxuriant with entangled weeds they 
spread, 

Drifting across the path from garden. 
bed, 

All bridged by knotted bindweeds, wan 
and pale, 

Like ghosts of byegone flowers do they 
trail. 

The place seems full of spirits, and the 
air 

Among the boughs heavy with memories; 

And veiled in sweet seringa-bushes 
there 

The ancient statue with the pensive 
eyes. 


germander 
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From a drawing by B. J. Warren. 
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THE BAIUK OF SITTA 


A MEMORY OF AN INDIAN STATION 


By EVE SOLDANE 


‘** Dear Moonbeam, can you tell me something ? You have travelled so 


far, and you know so much. Look! 


I am often dreaming such curious 


things ; I should like to know if there are such really in the world.” 


And the Moonbeam answered: 
resembles them not. 


ITTA was an Egyptian; she was my 
aunt’s ayah; she was also a witch. 

I saw her for the first time squatted on 
the floor in a wide and airy upper room in 
an hotel in Bombay. Two large heavy 
women had been sent away as unsuitable 
for my aunt’s requirements, and Sitta 
awaited her turn with the patience and 
utter disregard for the value of time which 
seems natural to her class. She was very 
small, reddish brown in colour, withered, 
bright-eyed. She rose from her seat on 
the floor, as the last of the heavy women 
passed her, and made a low salaam, pre- 


senting my aunt with a packet of very 
dirty papers, which she informed her were 
pucka character chits and in the same 
breath that she had bought them in the 


bazaar for six annas. These being, much 
tu her discouragement, put aside, Sitta 
produced from some mysterious hiding 
place a fresh scrap of paper, containing a 
few words of recommendation from the 
Englishwoman whose service she had just 
left. On the strength of this veritable 
document she was engaged, and my aunt, 
going out to do some necessary shopping— 
we were going up country on the morrow— 
Sitta and I were left together. 

I had just arrived in India and all was 
strange and new to me. I looked shyly at 
the small dark woman—shyly and wonder- 
irgly. She was so unlike the trim maids 
to whom I had been accustomed—so unlike 
and so much more interesting. She stood 
there in a blue cotton petticoat, with a 
short white jacket fitting closely to her 
figure, and a loose wrap of white muslin 
wound about her head and shoulders-—not 
a beautiful. dress like the saree and choli 
which I loved at first sight and have loved 
always, but scrupulously clean and fresh. 
She was, of course, bare-footed, and her 
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‘* Life resembles our dreams, and 
What use is it for you to know more?” 


‘* Oriental Fairy Tales. 


only ornament was a slender gold chain of 
very delicate workmanship clasped round 
her neck, from which was suspended a 
diamond-shaped ornament with an ena- 
melled design in blue and green like out- 
stretched wings. As my eye caught this 
ornament Sitta’s face lighted up, and she 
said, speaking English quite easily : 

“The Missee Baba has seen the Child- 
less Stream; it runs by Sitta’s home. 

“The Childless Stream?” I was puzzled. 

“Yes: the Missee Baba has looked down 
on the River of Dreams?” 

The Childless Stream! The River of 
Dreams| I remembered. Sitting on the 
verandah of Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo, 
only two short weeks ago, with my com- 
panions of the outward voyage, the con- 
versation had turned upon the many names 
of the Nile, and among them the Childless 
Stream and the River of Dreams had 
struck my fancy—especially the last. I 
could see the river as I looked down on 
Sitta (she was unfastening my shoes) the 
pink-stemmed reeds on the banks; the 
huge black buffaloes wallowing in the 
shallows; the small red children basking 
in the sun on the hot sand, watching with 
solemn eyes the long-sailed boats drifting 
swiftly down the stream. 

“Yes, I have seen it.” 

“Tt is enough,” said Sitta, and, without 
more ado, she unhooked my dress, put me 
into a loose wrapper which she found as if 
by instinct, and told me to lie on the bed 
while she fanned me. Surely, I thought, 
nd neat maid at home could have so deftly 
managed to make me feel happy, and safe, 
and well cared for. As she knelt by the 
side of the low bed, the amulet on her neck 
hung forward, and I, emboldened by her 
attitude, took it lightly in my hand, look- 
ing at the colour rather than the design. 
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She would sit on the floor and tell stories. 


Where did the green end and the blue 
begin? I thought sleepily. 

“Did Missee Baba wish?” 

“Wish?” 

“Yes; when she touched Sitta’s daiuk 
she should have wished.” 

“TI will touch it again, Sitta.” 

“No It must be touched without 
thought of a wish—without thought of gain 
—put into your hand when your soul is 
far, or it gives no wish. From the East— 
from the West ” Sitta’s voice sounded 
distant—more distant; I lost the thread 
of her speech, and my mind drifted rudder- 
less out upon the river of dreams. 

* * x * 

Ta my new surroundings, Sitta’s duties 

did not include any waiting upon me, but, 


nevertheless, she managed unobtrusively to 
perform for me many a little service, and 
was constantly in and out of my room. 
In the heat of the day, while I lay upon 
my bed, she would sit on the floor against 
the wall, her hands clasped round her 
knees, and tell me stories, long stories of 
life in the tents of an army; of fierce 
fights in the sands of the desert ; of rapid 
flight and refuge in the cool sweetness of 
an oasis; of love fierce and hot; of 
jealousy and hate, disconnected, imper- 
sonal stories, though all, I supposed, side 
lights upon her own experience. Of her 
beliefs I knew nothing, of her superstitions 
I learned much, and, after all, is not super- 
stition, in the original meaning of the 
word, the foundation of belief. 
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I awoke one morning and had _ parted 
the mosquito curtains and was going to 
step upon the matting, when there, just 
under my foot, I saw a silvery, shining coil. 
What could it be? It was about three feet 
long, and was lightly twisted round upon 
itself—and, as 1 looked, it trembled. So 
did I. It was beautiful, but somehow it 
was horrible too. Horrible! For, gliding 
swiftly across the matting, making directly 
for the door, was something that was 
horrible indeed. 

“Ayah!” I called, “Ayah!” and I 
clapped my hands sharply. I heard the 
dull pat-pat of bare feet on the chunam 
of the verandah, and Sitta came hurriedly 
in. 

“The snake has gone, Ayah, it pushed 
itself under the door, but what is that?” I 
said, sitting on the bed with my feet well 
away from the floor. “What is that?” I 
pointed to the silvery, shining coil, which, 
to my excited imagination, appeared to 
move. 

Sitta glanced at it. “It is only the 
shadow of evil, Missee Baba.” 

“The shadow of evil?” 

“Truly ; it is the evil that wanders at 
dawn—the shadow remains. Missee Baba 
must keep the shadow, keep it, the evil 
will not then return.” And Sitta took the 
silver coil from the floor and laid it on the 
pillow by my side. 

It was, as Sitta said, the shadow of 
evil. The real evil had glided into my 
room, and had left for me a_ beautiful 
ghost of itself, slipping out of its shimmer- 
ing scales in such a fashion that all was 
perfect, from the cruel underslit of the 
mouth to the narrow flatness of the slender 
tail. Sitta looked everywhere for the 
“evil” before I ventured to leave the 
safety of my bed, for, though I had no 
horror of snakes in general, it was, I felt, 
a somewhat gruesome thought that so 
deadly an enemy had chosen my bedside as 
a suitable place in which to unrobe. But 
the snake had escaped. I put the shadow 
among my treasures, tucking it neatly into 
a weaver-bird’s nest that hung on my 
mirror, and thereafter, under its guardian- 
ship, I slept safe from the evil that 
wanders at dawn. 

My room was only raised a foot or two 
above the ground; it was large and airy, 


chunam floored and canvas ceiled, with the 
utmost generosity in the matter of doors 
and windows. Of the former there were 
four, large and double, and reaching from 
floor to ceiling, fitted in the upper part 
with jilmils (a sort of framed venetian 
blind) painted green; of the latter there 
were twelve, all formed of jilmils, and 
guiltless, as were the doors, of glass. Prac- 
tically I lived in the open air, but pro- 
tected from sun and wind. All round my 
room was a wide verandah, connected with 
the main building which had an upper 
storey, and surrounded with a latticed 
balustrade. Opposite each door were steps 
leading down into the compound. Two or 
three servants slept on the main 
verandah, level with my room, and if 
the jackals made too free, they were, 
with much commotion, promptly chased 
away. ‘ 

One night I awoke suddenly with a start. 
What was that sound? It was not the 
jackals, not the little owls; it was not the 
weird night cry of the hyenas, nor my 
jungle cat fighting with his friends. No, 


it was a regular beating on the chunam 


outside my west door, like the light fall of 
a foot—a naked foot. I listened—still it 
came, beating in a measured rhythm—it 
was accompanied by a fluttering sound like 
the sweep of the wings of a bird, or like a 
little gust of wind. And yet the night 
was breathless. Then, as I listened again 
intently, a strain of dulcet music stole on 
my ear—music that fell, light note upon 
light note, like the dropping of water into 
a silver bowl. 

I sat up in bed, an uncontrollable im- 
pulse made me rise; fear and longing 
struggled within me for victory—and long- 
ing won. I stepped from my bed into a 
long ribbon of moonlight, in which my 
slender foot showed white and transparent 
like that of a ghost. Just as I was, I ran, 
between fear and courage, to the door, and 
pushed ; it opened outwards, and gave way 
before me noiselessly, and I stood in the 
full light of the moon. For a moment 1 
was dazzled; the silver light flooded the 
verandah, flooded the stretch of the com- 
pound studded here and there with clumps 
of palms. . The neems and tamarinds, with 
their black shadows, looked alien and 
remote ; the peons breathing heavily a few 














yards from where I stood seemed to belong 
to another world. 

Again I heard the music. It came from 
the corner of my verandah to the right, and 
there, but a few paces from me, looking 
out upon the clustered palms, away from 
the sleeping men, danced a beautiful young 
girl—beautiful like a flower or a. star. 
With a slow and measured movement she 
turned her face towards me as I gazed, but 
she did not see me—no. Her thick black 
hair, bound by a fillet fastened on the 
brow by a jewelled clasp, waved as she 
swayed from side to side; the transparent 
gossamer of her robe of moonlit blue was 
closely drawn round her and draped in 
long straight folds in front, falling to her 
feet ; it showed every curve of her slender 
form. The glance of her wild dark eyes 
kindled as I watched her; gracefully she 
moved and swayed, softly and lightly her 
dainty feet rose and fell on the chunam 
glorified for the moment into the semblance 
of polished marble. She smiled to herself, 
veiling the brightness of her eyes; then I 
noticed that at every turn of her delicate 
arm, every movement of her lissome waist, 
her jewels sparkled and shimmered in the 
moonlight—lightning blue, flaming ruby— 
their brilliance seemed to fill in the pauses 
of the music—music which came from the 
air. The girl paused for a moment; 
serene and clear she stood, like a statue. 
A subtle fragrance seemed to emanate from 
her, sweet as attar of rose but more 
sharply penetrating, perhaps the perfume 
of the long-stemmed flower which drooped 
in her hand. Whom was she like? Where 
had I seen her before? Her bosom rose 
and fell, and, travelling upward to the 
slender brown throat, my eye was caught 
by a golden chain of delicate workman- 
ship, depending from which was a 
diamond-shaped ornament with enamelled 
wings in delicate shades of blue and green. 
It was the daiuk of Sitta. 

With a flash I recognised that the face 
—flowerlike and beautiful—was the face 
of Sitta ; wrinkled no longer, the withered 
skin smooth and with a _ peach-like 
bloom upon its dusky richness; the small 
mouth full and crimson like a pomegranate 
blossom, the teeth white and even like a 
row of pearls. And yet it was Sitta. 
Again she danced, scarcely touching the 
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ground; driven by a flame of passionate 
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life she seemed ; her eves, wild and gleam- 
ing, told of a tumult within only to be 

stilled by the exultant fervour of the dance, 

only to be soothed by the exquisite mono- 

tony of the softly falling notes of music. 

Then her arms drooped limply, as though 

the life had left them at some distant call, 

and she sank down, the gossamers crushing 

together like the wings of a broken butter- 

fly. All her beauty died in a moment. 

Tears burst from her sunken eyes and 

trickled over her wrinkled cheeks, the 
shrivelled mouth trembled. Looking down 
at her thin and fleshless arms in horror and 
disgust, she raised her hands and hid her 
face with a gesture of despair. And, in 
doing this, something fell with a jingling 
sound from her dress—I heard it fall. It 
sounded like a heavy coin ringing upon the 
chunam, but my attention was, at that 
moment, diverted by something soft and 
warm brushing against my feet. I looked 
down. It was my half-grown jungle cat. 
He rolled slowly over, then raised himself 
and tried to reach my hand for a caress. 

When I looked up again, the corner of 
the verandah where the dancer had been 
was still in the full white moonlight, but 
no Sitta was there. The eons stirred 
restlessly on their mats, and I, dazed and 
giddy, was turning to creep back into my 
bed, when I saw something gleam in the 
moonlight. Flat upon the chunam, about 
two yards from where I stood, it lay. I 
went forward and picked it up; it was 
Sitta’s amulet. I drew the ends of the 
chain together and fixed the clasp. Then 
I took my cat in my arms, hurried into my 
room, and tucked myself and the little 
creature within the mosquito net. I did 
not care to be alone. But, even with the 
thought, I was fast asleep. 

I lay, between sleeping and waking, for 
some time next morning, thinking vaguely 
of my strange dream. How real it seemed. 
Then I sat up and rubbed my eyes. There, 
at my feet, lay my jungle cat, coiled up 
tight. He had not been there last night, 
of that I was sure.. How could he have 
got inside the curtains? There was some- 
thing lightly clasped in my hand ; I looked 
at it—it was Sitta’s amulet. I examined it 
closely and carefully. It was very heavy 

for its size, made of dull gold about an 
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eighth of an inch in thickness, diamond 
shaped, as I had_ noticed before, and 
measuring about an inch and a half across 
at the widest part. At one corner—the 
obtuse corner—a solid ring of gold was 
linked through a hole pierced in the charm ; 
through this the chain was passed. The 
enamelled design of the amulet was very 
beautiful. On each side were outstretched 
pairs of wings, turned towards each other, 
and outlined in a twisted thread of gold 
of fairy-like delicacy. Every tiny feather 
of the wings was fashioned in dull green 
enamel shading into a pale clear blue, each 
feather surrounded and defined by a thread 
of gold even more fragile than that out- 
lining the wing itself. The space in the 
centre of the outstretched wings contained, 
on one side, some cabalistic signs in 
enamel, bright emerald green, ruby, and 
white ; on the other side, where the wings 
were slightly narrower, was a cruciform 
figure with a loop at the top, and at each 
side of this figure, and below it, was a 
conventional eye, long and narrow, in white 
and blue enamel. It was certainly a very 
curious and beautiful amulet. The clasp 
of the chain was secure, so secure that, 
slight as it was, and inadequate as it 
seemed to bear the weight of the charm, 
I could not unclasp it, could not dis- 
cover the secret of the spring. The 
dancer of my dream had worn Sitta’s 
amulet, and I had, in my dream, picked 
it up, but, if it were only a dream, how 
came it that the amulet was still in my 
hand? 

Sitta had red eyes that morning. 

“ What is the matter, Ayah?” I enquired. 
She had come into my room earlier than 
usual. 

“ Missee Baba, the moon was full last 
night. Sitta always watches the moon.” 

“But there is something else, Sitta?” I 
persisted. 

“Tt is this Missee Baba, I have lost my 
baiuk.” 

“Your baiuk! What is a baiuk?” 

“Tt is my—what you call charm—luck. 
I have lost my luck. Missee Baba knows 
—she has a baiuk—the turquoise on her 
finger.” 

Indeed I had; but mine would never be 
lost. I was sure of that—sure. My 
sympathy, however, went out to Sitta, but 
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I would not tell her yet that the treasure 
was safe. 

“Where did you lose it, Sitta? 
when?” 

“Ask the moon. In the earth, in the 
air, inthe water. From the East, from the 
West, it will return to Sitta, but while it 
wanders she weeps.” 

The amulet lay in my hand all this 
time. Sitta’s words reminded me that in 
touching the daiuk I might have a wish, 
This time [ had picked it up with no 
thought of anything of the kind, so the 
wish was mine.  Instinotively it was 
formed in my heart and [ said aloud, as 
I opened my hand and held the charm out 
to Sitta: 

“Success. Success and happiness.” 

Sitta took the daiuk with shining eyes, 
kissed it with a passionate fervour of de- 
votion, and in an instant the chain was 
clasped once more round her neck. “ It 


And 


was two wishes, Missee Baba,” she said. 
“For herself were they?” 

“Tt is the same, Ayah,” I answered, “ it 
And indeed I thought it 


is the same.” 
was. 

“It is two wishes, Missee Baba, only 
the first will come.” 

Success and happiness! I should have 
wished for happiness alone. But no. 
Success is the happiness of a man, and 
happiness is the success of a woman. I 
did right. We would have both; anyway 
it was too late to change. 

“Sitta,” I persisted, “it is the same. 
But where did you dance last night? 
Where is your gossamer robe; where are 
your jewels, and have you still that fra- 
grant flower? And the music?” 

Sitta stared at me for a moment in mute 
astonishment. “MJissee Baba is dreaming,” 
she said, “she found Sitta’s daiuk in the 
moonlight—it brings strange dreams.” 

When Sitta had been in my aunt’s ser- 
vice a little more than a year she left her 
to convoy some home-going children. On 
the return voyage, east of Suez, she died, 
and was buried at sea. And, but that I 
saw it again, and under strange circum- 
stances, I should probably have forgotten 
the daiuk of Sitta. 

* * * ” * 

Very few girls have spent the whole of 

June and part of July in tacking up the 
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Red Sea. Owing to the economy of my 
aunt I thus spent six long weeks. The 
ship which performed this remarkable 
vcvage was advertised as being equally 
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were doubtless good, but, if anyone were 
benefited it was not her passengers. When 
the wind was in her: favour, she certainly 
hoisted her sails and put out her fires, .nd 


The face— flowerlike and beautiful—was the face of 
Sitta. 


adapted for sailing and steaming; as a 
matter of fact, she was quite incapable of 
either mode of progression, as it is 
commonly understood. Her intentions 


when the wind was against her she essayed 
to progress by means of her engines, but 
she unfortunately did not answer her helm, 
so she had to feel her way very delicately. 
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It was in this way that we zigzagged up 
the Red Sea, after waiting outside Bab-el- 
Mandeb for seven days because of the fury 
of the elements, and, perhaps, to rest after 
the unwonted celerity of our voyage across 
the Indian Ocean which we had actually 
accomplished in something . less than a 
fortnight. 

There were, beside myself, five passen- 
gers on board this adventurous craft. A 
small yellow half-caste man who spent his 
time poring over a large account book 
bound in coarse brown canvas, and a 
beautiful, graceful Hindoo woman with a 
tiny dark-eyed baby, who were his wife 
and child. The other passengers were a 
couple of very fine tiger cubs, Royal 
Bengals, whose sad fate it was to be torn 
from their native wilds.and sent to grace 
some Western horror in the shape of a 
travelling menagerie. I was frightened of 
the half-caste, so absorbed, so small and 
lean and yellow that he hardly seemed 
human. Besides I had the Anglo-Indian 
prejudices; but I loved the little brown 
baby and Pudmani. The tiger cubs also 
came in for a share of my affections ; they 
were friendly after dinner, dangerous at 
any other time. Pudmani, realising with 
a woman's instinct that a young English 
girl was forlornly and awkwardly situated 
alone on such a ship, constituted herself 
my protecting companion and often my 
willing attendant. I won her heart, I 
think, by taking to mine the little brown 
mite who was the centre of her world. She 
spoke the English of the Eurasian, with 
the lengthened vowels and the words run- 
ning into each other; but her voice was 
low and sweet, and in her graceful choli 
and saree there was nothing to remind me 
that she had broken away from her own 
people. 

There is’much to be seen in the Red Sea 
when there is time to look. Passing ships 
—-ships of all kinds that plough the ocean 
—-sailing, steaming ; ships that no longer 
pass, but offend the eye—skeletons by day, 
ghosts by night; ships sailing on the 
horizon hull up, dipping their white sails 
in the sea—phantoms of the mirage. Near 
the shore, and we often hugged it, we 
could see in the clear air the domes of 
solitary koubas, deserted, and half buried 
in the sand; clusters of mouldering ruins 
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baking in the sun; once a band of divers 
at work raising a deeply hidden treasure 
came off in their boats to us, and told 
strange tales—ghastly tales of what they 
had seen below—horrible tales that haunted 
me for long. The sunsets in those regions 
have a brilliancy beyond belief; nature 
using lavishly, in that glorious hour, all 
the colours of the rainbow, and many more 
for which we have no name and which defy 
the imitative genius of man. At night 
strange constellations gleam with a gemlike 
and indescribable radiance, and once, Pud- 
mani and I, sitting under the bulwarks, 
weie startled by a wondrous sight. A 
meteor, moonlike in size and colour, shot 
from the dazzling heights, down—down ; 
it broke in many pieces and seemed to fall 
close to the ship. We listened—but there 
was no sound of the plunging of that 
marvel into the sea. 

Pudmani trembled.and clung to me ; this 
was to her a direct manifestation of the 
Gods, for, in spite of the Mission School, 
where she had spent six months before her 
marriage, her beliefs had not suffered much 
change. Her mind was a curious jumble ; 
respect for her silent little husband made 
her honour his Church (he belonged to 
some dissenting body), passionate love for 
hex child demanded devotion to a number 
of deities of whom I knew nothing ; and a 
wondering awe filled her soul for “the God 
who changes his mind,” as she called the 
latest addition to her pantheon. 

“The Miss Sahibs told me of that God, 
Lady (Pudmani always called me Lady, 
as though it were my name) ; for the littlest 
of the Miss Sahibs he will change his 
mind, if she do poojah— for that one little 
Miss Sahib. But he is not as the Gods of 
my people: I listen, but I do not speak 
to him—no.” Pudmani’s baby had been 
named Christian ; she told me “ it was the 
will of the Padre Sahib” but she called 
him Xrishna, little conscious of the anta- 
gonism between the two. 

After a month of patient toil and some- 
what eccentric struggle with the elements, 
our good ship, having nearly exhausted her 
coal, put into the Gulf of Akaba, sending 
orders to Suez for a further supply of fuel 
by a small ship bound in that direction. 
We dropped anchor off Tur, a place which 
had so few visitors from the outer world 
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that ouf arrival created an unusual excite- 
ment. Tur is easily described. A stretch 
of shell-strewn shingle—huge shells con- 
taining slimy monsters of gruesome aspect ; 
lovely striped shells, spotted and flecked 
with brown and crimson and violet; 
spidery shells, marvellously delicate 
and wondrously strong; tiny shells, milk- 
white and fragile as if gathered in fairy- 
land. © Beyond this treasure-laden strip, 
sand, sand, and again sand. A few 
stunted palms there were, and some scrubby 
brushwood supporting a scattered flock of 
goats which, beside the dogs, were the only 
animals to be seen, but these only gave an 
added emphasis to the vast wilderness of 
sand. Far away rose, in jagged peaks, 
the long range of the Sinai Mountains, 
semi-circular, shutting us out from the rest 
of the world in an embrace which seemed 
to comprise only the sand, the sea, and 
ourselves. The village stood to the left ; 
a cluster of flat-roofed houses with narrow 
slits of windows, and a tent or two strag- 
gling down to the beach, where some dozen 
boats were moored. Tur basked in the 


sun, its dark and narrow streets, swarming 


with children naked or clothed in a coarse 
blue garment, being the only shelter from 
the fervid heat. There were no shops, 
there was no bazaar, though here and there 
squatted groups of men and veiled women, 
with baskets of coarse vegetables and 
grain, or a pile of melons ranged against 
the sun-baked wall. There was nothing to 
see in Tur; the men were gaunt and for- 
bidding in aspect, the women closely veiled 
so that only their eyes were visible; one 
or two of the former, however, followed us 
across the sand and offered us coffee in 
tiny porcelain cups, held in stands of beau- 
tifully wrought filagree silver. 

Day after day we wandered about that 
lonely shore, Pudmani accompanying me 
with her baby on her hip, much to the 
astonishment of the women, who carried 
theirs on the shoulder, and who came out 
in groups to gaze shyly at the strangers. 

Far away to the right I had noticed a 
little white building with a domed roof, 
apparently standing just above the high 
tite mark, and one afternoon I persuaded 
Pudmani to come with me and examine it 
nearer. It was called, so we were told by 
the captain, the Kowba of Sidi Ushufh 
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Zelima—a long name for such a small 
structure, but beyond that his information 
did not go. Across the strip of sand we 
toiled, the kouba seeming to recede as we 
neared it; but it was reached at last. It 
was just what it looked like at a distance. 
A flat dome resting on a square of stone 
work, the cornice delicately sculptured with 
Arabic letters in high relief; the walls, 
standing about twelve feet in height, raised 
on & solid plinth a foot or two. above the 
sand. The.entrance was evidently on the 
far side, as. only a blank wall faced us. 
We walked round; there was a woman in 
the ordinary dafk blue robe of the Arab 
seated on the step below the horseshoe arch 
of the entrance; she rosé and stood aside 
to let us pass. I looked at her, and took 
in, with the accuracy of short sight, every 
detail of her dress; closely seen it was a 
little finer in texture, a little richer in de- 
tail, than that of the many. 

The dark blue robe covered her head and 
fell in straight lines on either side of her 
face to the ground, showing a saffron 
under-garment with a hem or border of 
about afoot in depth of a brilliant orange 
colour...’ Across her forehead was folded, 
nunjfke, a band of snow-white linen, be- 
neath which her large black eyes, their 
brilliancy heightened by antimony, flashed 
upon us for a moment and were at once 
veiled by her long lashes ; below the eyes 
was a strip of dead black about an inch 
wide, fastened to the blue robe at the sides, 
and linked to the white band above by a 
narrow ornament of blue enamel. From 
the black strip depended a yashmak of 
transparent black gauze reaching to the 
knees ; through this the woman’s haughtv 
features faintly showed; she held the 
yashmak in its place with a delicate brown 
hand, the fingers of which were stained a 
deep rose-colour with henna. 

All this I noted as she rose and stood on 
one side. We entered the kouba; there 
was a flat slab of marble let into the stone 
of the floor, and the only light came from 
an opening in the wall towards the south- 
east—enough for so small a place. We 
glanced round: on every side were rough 
wooden pegs driven into the crevices 
between the stones, and on these pegs hung 
a most varied collection of offerings—I 
suppose they were offerings. Many of them 
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were mere rags, shreds and fragments of 
various coloured cotton, blue and white 
predominating ; here and there was a little 
cap of stitched cotton, such as the children 
wore, or a strip of tissue, silver or gold, 


She rose and stood on one side. 


tarnished and discoloured. Here hung a 
short curved dagger, with a hilt of jade set 
with rough turquoise and alamandine; a 
knife with a handle of carved ivory, yellow 
with age, the blade damascened with gold ; 
there was a necklace of coral and cornelian 
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charms, each fashioned into the rough 
likeness of a hand; and a_ shimmering 
shirt of mail, the delicate links of steel 
rusted here and there into a deep orange. 
What strange offerings were these! What 
tales they could tell of 
faith, of hope and 
love, of despair and 
deadly hate! And 
who was Sidi U shruffi 
Zelima? We stood 
there silently, and 
Krishna, aw aking 
uttered a long wailing 
cry. We went out, 
chilled by the air of 
the kouba, and again 
the tall woman rose 
from her seat beneath 
the arch and 
aside as we 
out. 

We had a troubled 
progress back to where 
the boat waited for us 
on the beach ; Krishna 
would not be com- 
forted. The little 
creature, usually so 
placid, was fretful 
and restless,and Pud- 
mani hushed him in 
vain. At last he was 
stilled, his mother 
crooned softly to him 
as he slept, and I was 
lost in musings upon 
the kouba and _ its 
offerings. 

When we reached 
the boat we were told 
that the coal had 
arrived from Suez, 
and that night we 
were to leave our shel- 
tering gulf and steam 
once more into the 
open sea. Later the 
captain returned from 
his last trip, and, to my astonishment, at 
one end of the boat sat the woman whom 
we had left upon the step of the kouba. She 
came unattended, and her belongings were 
carried on board by one of the sailors, in 
an Arab basket of the commoner sort, yet, 


stood 
passed 
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in spite of this, she had the air and manner 
of a person of distinction, The men drew 
aside’ respectfully as she came up the side 
of the ship, and Pudmani whispered, “ It 
is the didi (lady) of the khouba!” She was 
to go with us tu Suez, the captain ex- 
plained, and was to occupy an empty cabin 
between mine and that beloaging to Pud- 
mani and her family. 

Pudmani slipped away to hush Krishna 
to sleep, for he was again restless, and I, 
loath to leave the beauty of the night, lin- 
gered to lean over the bulwarks and watch 
ine rising of the moon, now at her fullest 
splendour. I thought regretfully that 
tc-morrow would see us again well on our 
journey westward; every knot we made 
took me further away from a land I loved, 
from a life I knew ; brought me nearer to 
a future of which I knew nothing, to a 
country that had no place for me—no 
warmth of welcome. Here, wandering on 
the water, though cut off from all I knew, 
all I loved, I was at least free from the 
terror of the immediate unkrown. I heard 
the tiger cubs softly purring in their cage, 


like the great cats they were, and going to 
them I sat down on the deck and patted 
their paws as they lay with them thrust 


through the bars, and scratched warily 
behind their ears with my finger. They, 
poor creatures, were also alien from their 
home, thrust into cramped and unfamiliar 
surroundings, going they knew not where 
—still, they were together. There was a 
crv from the cabin below—a long wailing 
cry repeated again and again. I went 
down and found Pudmani bending in 
anguish over her child; he was in high 
fever, and the simple remedies she had 
applied were of no avail. Her husband, 
flurried and helpless, walked to ard fro 
in the narrow passage between the cabin 
and the saloon. 

“It is the strange God, it is the God of 
the kouba, Lady,” moaned Pudmani ; “ we 
entered with no prayer—no offering—and 
Oh! my Krishna, my little son! Oh, 
Lady, pray to your God, he changes his 
mind, he is not like the Gods of my people, 
the Missen mems were sure. Ask him for 
my little son; I am aftaid.” 

I soothed her as best I could, and told 
her to moisten his lips wtinually and to 
be quite still. I did this for her sake, to 
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soothe and employ her, for I knew nothing 
of children’s ailments then. I saw that 
Pudmani was better alone, better able to 
collect her thoughts and do what she could 
for the child without the excitement of my 
presence, so I kissed her tenderly—it 
seemed all I could do—and climbed again 
on deck and leant against the bulwarks. 
L would say good-bye to Tur; to-morrow 
we should see it no more. How ghostlike 
it looked in the moonlight, with its scatter- 
ing of palms, its white tents, and the dis- 
tant outline of the mountains against the 
dark blue of the sky ! 

My thoughts, troubled for Pudmani, 
troubled for myself, were interrupted by a 
small cool hand being laid on mine, and, 
startled, I found the Arab woman standing 
beside me, her dark eyes scanning my face. 

“Lady !’ she said, in English, in a pure 
fresh voice and with a delicacy of accent 
that surprised me, “Lady! Here is the 
baiuk of Sitta.” 

“The daiuk of Sitta!” I exclaimed, 
amazed, but, as swiftly as she had come, 
she swept away and passed out of my sight 
in the direction of the companion ladder. 
In my hand lay a small oval tin box. I 
looked at it closely and saw, in raised 
letters on the lid—* Keating’s Cough 
Lozenges.” 1 was not surprised at this; I 
had seen the priceless diamonds, pearls, 
and emeralds of a dbegum taken from a 
cracked marmalade jar or a battered biscuit 
box. What surprised me was that, as l 
opened the lid, I was conscious of a subtle 
fragrance, sweet as attar of rose, but more 
sharply penetrating. I untied the twisted 
green silken thread that bound the yellow 
linen wrapped round what lay in the box, 
unfolded it, and in my hand lay indeed the 
baiuk of Sitta! The moonlight shone 
upon the outstretched wings of blue and 
green enamelled on a background of dull 
gold, upon the cabalistic sign in the centre. 
Back I travelled in memory, back to another 
moonlight night when, upon the corner of 
my verandah, I watched that dance— 
watched Sitta, young and beautiful in the 
silver light. This was the scent of her 
flower. I turned the amulet over; there 
was the cruciform figure, there the eyes, 
blue and white, seeming to look at me in 
recognition ; and through the golden ring 
a slender chain of delicate workmanship 
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was passed looking too slight to support 
the weight of the charm. 

I lifted the amulet by the chain and 
hung it on my finger. A cry arose from 
below, the weak and fretful cry of Pud- 
mani’s baby. I had forgotten to pray for 
him to “the God who changes His mind.’ 
But, across my thought of prayer, passed 
the memory of what Sitta believed of ker 
baiuk. It must be put into your hands 
when your soul ts far away, or it gives no 
aish. Here it lay in my hand, put there 
when my soul was surely far away. But 
what to wish? Truly I had an embarras 
de richesse in the matter of wishes, the 
difficulty was to choose one. Alone in the 
world, with nothing clear before me, almost 
penniless. What should I wish for? For 
my baiuk to return to me? No. It was 
lost—for ever lost—fallen into a sea as 
deep as this over which I held that of 
Sitta. For what, then? 
heard the wailing cry of 


Again I 
Krishna. 
I was 
the world—still in my teens. 


so young to be thrown thus on 
What wish 
would help me—what did I long for? 
Nothing. 

Again Krishna’s little feeble wail as- 
sailed my ears. 

I forgot myself, forgot for the moment 
my past, forgot completely my fear of the 
future. “Happiness for Pudmani!” 1 
said aloud, “Happiness for Pudmani: 
that is my wish.” The vessel gave a sudden 
lurch and before I could prevent it, dead 
gold, enamelled wings and delicate slender 
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chain glimmered for an instant in the 
moonlight, and dropped with a _ jingling 
sound against the edge of the bulwarks, 
and from thence down—down—into the 
depths of the sea. 

From the East, from thé West, through 
the air, through the water, Sitta’s bdaiuk 
had returned to her. 

I went below at once. The cabin next 
to mine was in darkness—beyond there was 
no longer wailing—all was silent. In 
spite of my amazement at the strangeness 
oc the gift that had been put into my hand, 
in spite of its sudden loss, I soon fell into 
a dreamless sleep. 

Next morning the Arab woman (the didi 
as the men called her in imitation of Pud- 
mani) was nowhere to be seen; not a trace 
of her was to be found; her basket was 
gone. But little Krishna was bright and 
smiling, and Pudmani’s cup of happiness 
was full. 

“It was the strange God of the kouba, 
Lady,” she persisted, “who struck my 
heart’s treasure ; we should have taken an 
offering. But you prayed for me to the 
God who changes his mind, and my little 
son is well.” 

Success had fulfilled my first wish, 
happiness fulfilled my second, and I sailed 
on into the unknown bereft of both. 

And to seek for them as we all 
may. A vain quest hitherto. But I rest 
assured that were the daivk of Sitta again 
to lie in my hand, ‘happiness, which 
is success to a woman, would yet be 
mine. } 
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6 NTIQUITY was young. when 


Fashion was old,” yet we ask 
again and again, “ What is the fashion?” 
For fashion which is not beautiful dies, 
but artistic fashion endures like the hills 
and for the same reason. 


** He who founded the rills 
And through the green mountains led them, 
— Hand when He piled the enduring 
With a mantle of beauty spread them.” 

That the Creator never made His works 
for man to mend is a trite saying of a for- 
gotten. philosopher, and as it is from 
Nature that much inspiration comes, is it 
any marvel that next to Love—which is 
Beauty undefinable—the world is ruled by 
the visible charm of loveliness ? 

Artists who have transferred to paper, 
chicken skin, ivory, or mother o’ pearl fan 
mounts the expression of the pulsing 
thought of their time, who have been the 
exponents of chivalrous limning on these 
dainty trifles, not only as reward have 
their names carved everlastingly on the 
wall of fame, but have directly, or in- 
directly, been among.the victors of the 
world. The fan in the white, delicate, 
dimpled hand of Cleopatra was more des- 
potic than Marc’ Antony’s sceptre, and the 
fan so captivated our own warlike Queen 
Bess that she made it a decree that a fan 


should be the only gift a sovereign could 
accept at the hand of a subject. 

Various are the legends and myths which 
seek to assert the supremacy of the inven- 
tion of the fan. One, ascribed to the 
nimble intuition of woman, comes from 
China, where Lang-sin, daughter of a 
Mandarin, while attending the Feast of 
Lanterns, was so overcome by the heat that, 
forgetting etiquette for a moment, she 
pulled off her mask and waved it to and 
fro to effect a refreshing zephyr. Her 
feminine kindred were not slow to observe 
the result of this abrupt . revealing of 
almond-shaped eyes, full of brilliancy, 
long silken lashed lids, and the radiance 
of ruby lips, so henceforth masks as fans 
were modish. Japan contributes her quota 
of legend by describing how a widow who 
was prostrated by grief on the death of 
her husband, fled to the Temple of Mieido, 
and while there, with a piece of paper, 
fanned the fever away from the person of 
a high church dignitary. The sentiment 
in this pretty tale was re-echoed centuries 
later in our own Western land by Sir 
Walter Scott, who calls woman a minis- 
tering angel when pain rends the brow of 
afflicted man. At any rate, the widow’s 
wondrous powers are remembered in Japan 
to this day, where many of the eventailiste 
shops are called Mieido. And also to 
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Cupid is 
given the 
honour of 
the inven- 
tion. As he 
figures in 
most scenes 
-with the 

matc h- 
less auda- 
city of im- 
mortal 
youth it is 
likely he 
had a hand 
in evolving 
the fashion. 
At first 
feathers 
and leaves 
were the 
s u bstances 
used for the 
mounts; 
and it is 
curious in 
the super- 
stitious 
light of our 
own day 
that pea- 
cocks 
feathers 
were the chosen of all by the high and 
mtighty of long, long ago. The dazzling 
plumage of these birds was without doubt 
the attraction, and though we yield to 
superstition to-day, the observant will 
note that the prismatic colours are repro- 
duced on many of the omate devices 
painted on fan mounts. 

When Cimabue was electrifying Italy 
the work of lace-making was proceeding 
quietly within the walls of cloistered 
dwellings, and when, later, the monas- 
teries were suppressed, the manufacture of 
the exquisite filmy fabric was chiefly 
passed to the hands of the laity. It thus 
got an impetus which has survived through 
many vicissitudes, but it was when 
Leonardi da Vinci, Michaelangelo, Cor- 
regio, and that noble band of patrons and 
painters of art were infusing the esthetic 
sense in Italian studios that an obscure 
individual gave to the world the insignifi- 


LACE STOCKING WORN BY 
HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA; A BEAUTIFUL 
EXAMPLE OF FRENCH 
HAND-MADE LACE. 


cant pin. Once again women proved their 
adaptability, and from thence onward the 
pin has played its part in lace designs of 
surpassing loveliness, destined to adorn 
beauty and add to the dignity of its owners. 
The romance of lace is a tale of thrilling 
narrative. Kings, emperors, and lesser 
despots have hurled anathema at the use 
of this snowy material, but it is only once 
placed on record that a woman, taking 
courage in both hands, went to the Pope 
and pleaded so eloquently that he made 
the then Patriarch of Venice rescind his 
decree prohibiting his feminine flock from 
appearing at devotional exercises attired 
in any manner with lace. Ruskin says 
lace is beauty which has been the reward 
of industry and attention ; by the look of 
it the ability of the maker is proved, by 
its rarity the dignity of the wearer; that 
the designer had a pretty fancy, the maker 
fine fingers, the wearer commonsense not 
to don it on all occasions. 

At one time, and that not so very long 
ago—five or six decades at most—lace was 
worn without proper regard to its artistic 
disposal, and also as to colour, somewhat 
reminiscent of the pious and wifely vow 
of Isabella, Queen of Castile. We ob- 
tain the blonde tint by a more sanitary 
means now. 

The sketch showing the late Queen’s 
stocking portrays one of the best examples 
of lace work in France during the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The whole is 
wrought of finest flax thread in the 
favourite blonde tone. At the top of the 
anklet will be noted the device of a royal 
crown, and equally perceptible will be seen 
a tiny row of beads defining the margin 
of the shoe line. This stocking and its 
neighbour are historical, for it was on 
opening the great exhibition in Hyde Park 
in 1851 that the then young monarch wore 
these hose. The originals are as exqui- 
sitely perfect as when they left the maker’s 
hands, and every thread was woven by 
hand. 

Le Grand Monarque, it is assumed, pre- 
sented this Chinese fan to a wife of a 
“Sun of Heaven,” and its fate seems to 
have had some affinity to Louis Quatorze’s 
own chosen design. It was looted at 
Pekin, and was the property of a lady 
within the fortress at the siege of Port 
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Arthur. The obverse side is seen in the 
illustration, in which Cupid is noticed 
escorting nymphs to see Vulcan preparing 
armour, while the reverse mount depicts 
a couple of lovers, swearing eternal alle- 
giance, on the eve of war. The pierced 
ivory sticks are carved with all the gor- 
geous effect of the Regency and of Louis’s 
own reign of splendid magnificence. Of 
course the rivet, which is a tiny watch, is 
of more modern origin, and bears the 
English mark of Hughes, London, 1760. 
The gold guards are studded with costly 
gems, doves and eagles in rubies and 
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possessions of the ages. In striking con- 
trast to this fan is the one under which is 
written Vernis Martin. It is absolutely 
priceless on account of the bewildering 
delicacy of the lacquer. Miniature pic- 
tures are painted on the ivory sticks on 
the obverse side, and on the reverse side 
is a landscape after the Chinese fashion. 
It was painted after the French had taken 
their warlike expedition into the Nether- 
lands ; the evidence of the lacquer shows 
this as well as the Dutch scenes on one 
side. It was the Dutch who first brought 


the Chinese lacquer tc Europe, and when 


THIS FAN IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN PRESENTED TO AN EMPRESS OF CHINA BY 


LOUIS XIV. 


emeralds are surmounted by bands of 
sapphires. It was in truth worthy of the 
French King to tip his gift with such deli- 
cate courtesies, for in the East, of all 
countries, the symbols of gems are de- 
votedly cherished. 

They are amulets of dazzling beauty, 
the ruby being regarded as typifying 
charity, dignity, and divine power, the 
possession of the emerald denoting invul- 
nerability to mortal sin and combat, and 
the sapphire is one of the stones mentioned 
in Holy Writ; the velvety sheen of these 
strands of sapphires alone makes this fan 
worthy of being ranked among the regal 


IT WAS “ LOOTED’ 


’ 


AT PEKIN. 


the French saw their opponents’ artistically 
lustred pictures, they annexed the vogue 
on their return to Paris, but, as with most 
new modes, the lengthy time of waiting 
for Chinese argos‘es to bring the lacquer 
to the Western doors induced the inven- 
tion of an imitation nearer home. In this 
no one was so successful as Martin, who 
was allowed by the legislature the sole 
monopoly of its manufacture for twerfity 
years. The secret of the transparency of 
the Vernis Martin, however, died with ‘its 
inventor, and thus it is these articles of 
furniture and fans are so treasured. Time 
in its flight has not touched one single inch 
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of them with decay. The actual fan from 
which this illustration has been taken. is 
one of the best specimens in existence. 
Around the miniatures are fillings of. suf- 
fused: red gold: and green gold; the pre- 
dominating 
tints in the 
medallions are 
glorified blues 
and soft reds ; 
the play of 
colour is magi- 
cal, the cooler 
tints appear- 
ing to recede 
from the circle 
of the eye, 
while the 
warm and 
glowing tones 
advance. On 
each guard 
near the rivet is a tiny bit of shimmering 
mother o pearl. Queen Alexandra 


possesses a few examples of this costly de- 
scription, and the late Queen also had a 
few choice specimens in her collection, but 


as I have said the fans of this kind are not 
numerous. That the period was a transi- 
tion one also makes them valuable. Marie 
Antoinette was exerting her influence for 
dainty loveliness, and the grandeur and 
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sumptuousness of the Regency were giving 
place to graceful elegance. Watteau, 
Boucher, and Lancret painted creations of 
their own divine fancy, sylvan delights, 
dainty idylls, and imparted a breath of 
Greek . beauty 
by the infinite 
jewel-like 
sparkle of 
bright eyes, 
the poise of a 
well set head 
on a .slender 
neck sup- 
ported by a 
figure of 
sylph - like 
form. 

Peerless in 
its exquisite 
workman- 
ship is. the 
lace fan mount presented by Lady .Weet- 
man Pearson to the Sultana of. Morocco. 
There are no less than five’ different 
designs of fans wrought, as it were, 
in alto-relievo on the vraz réseau. The 
central one may have been inspired 
by the tradition of the beauty of the fan 
of the Priest of Isis who, when he became 
a Grecian deity, had this graceful flabellum 
waved by a lovely girl slave. Another 


LACE FAN MOUNT PRESENTED BY LADY WEETMAN PEARSON TO THE SULTANA OF 
MOROCCO, 
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ROSE POINT LACE BERTHE—-MODERN. 


pattern 1s a replica of a fan which Queen 
Elizabeth carried in her hand when hav- 
ing one of her most pleasing portraits 
painted, and is the first instance of a 
monarch pcinted with the coquette’s 
sceptre. This lovely Brussels point lace 
mount was a costly gift, and it may, and no 
doubt will, be treasured in years to come as 
a unique piece of work. And if the mount 
be torn.in any manner it can be mended 
so that no one could detect where the re- 
pairs began or ended. This is ac- 
complished by means of a stitch called 
rucroi. 

Of modern date is the lace berthe of 
Rose Point, and there is no disputing its 
superb weaving. Full. many a note of 
joyous song was sung over it by its weaver, 
for with the traditions of lace still linger 
the custom of singing over the work in 
language “quaint and oldene.” 

In the concluding picture is. shown the 
beauty of stencilling, and stencilling by 
Reginald Dick is to lull the tired senses in 
a repose of dreamy colour. The subject 
is Dawn, and as the figure of Dawn, 


sculptured by Michaelangelo, is the most 
beautiful in art, the tints of this fan are 
correspondingly lovely. The sun is rising, 
or shall I say walking to its throne? amid 
the golden and Rose du Barri and purple 
mists of morn. The harmony of the warm 
glow is entrancingly picturesque, recalling 
the glowing radiance of a Venetian paint- 
ing, and demonstrating truthfully the 
meaning of the word -stencilling, which 
comes from the French - estincellor—to 
sparkle. 

The guards for this mount are of dyed 
mother o’ pearl in tones of rich copper and 
deep dark brown, which scintillate bril- 
liantly, giving the impression of prismatic 
hues golden, yellow, peach, and coppery 
reds. This process is a secret of modern 
art, akin.to the Vernis Martin, and-the 
alchemists’ skill, though it may: be .as 
simple as intensifying the colours of gems 
with honey, is closely guarded. But of its 
superlative beauty there is- nd hesitation, 
though colouring mother o’ pearl sounds 
like painting the petals of the damask and 
moss veiled rose. 
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Humer says of Hecuba’s_ wardrobe: 


‘‘ There vestments lay in various colours 
wrought, 
The work of Sidon’s dames by godlike 
Paris brought.” 


This wife of a king of Troy, 
though noted for many virtues, was 
also distinguished for the beauty of 
her apparel, else her son would never 
have dared bring those rich stuffs from 
Sidon ; and among these it is more than 
likely that the stole figured in filmy beauty. 
In our own day no article of feminine at- 
tire is, and has been, more fashionable, 
and its vogue is likely to be a lengthy one. 
Mention is made of a woman’s stole in 


Deuteronomy, and some writers affirm that 
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tive use of the stole was to wipe perspira- 
tion from the face, and by degrees, though 
the stole remained as an article of dress, 
mouchoirs replaced the long flowing bands, 
which have from the beginning of their 
donning been regarded as. a badge of dis- 
tinction. Yet as of yore they carry their 
charm where— 
“ The lamps of knowledge kindle, 

And where the flames of youth still burn.” 

Venus is said to be the inventor of the 
glove, an accessory of dress no one, ever 
of humble sphere, cares to do without. 
According to a legend, the goddess, who 
was in love with Adonis, went with him 
to the chase, and when passing rapidly by 
a thorn bush the insolent sharp prickles 


A REGINALD DICK STENCILLED FAN. 


the angel at the Sepulchre wore a white 
stole. It certainly was reserved for patri- 
cian wear for centuries according to classic 
scribes, who also designate it as the notable 
garb of Roman matrons, and as historical 
as the men’s toga. When worn by the 
Roman ladies it came right to the base of 
the skirt drapery, and was bordered with 
a flounce—fringes were reserved for those 
clerics who wore a stole over their other 
embroidered vestments, for these are, or 
were then, only correctly fastened by 
fringed ends. Aurelius the Emperor gifted 
stoles to his favourites to wave applause 
at public entertainments, instead of always 
removing their togas. However, the primi- 


inflicted a wound on her white hand. Venus 
had no idea of petulantly saying she would 
never go near the place again; instead she 
imperiously ordered the Graces to take the 
model of her hand and evolve an artistic 
covering for it. 


‘* But Venus vexed with pain, 
Lest any hurt should touch her hand again, 
Bade all at once her unclad Graces sew 
A leathern shelter for her hand of snow. 
The lovely Graces, draped in floating hair, 
No longer left their own hands free and bare ; 
But bound and covered them as Venus did. 
And now the glove’s true origin is hid 
No longer. This is it—fair girls alone 
Wore on their hands what now is common grown 
Then came the Emperor and then his Court, 
And then at last the folk of every sort.” 
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On old Egyptian etchings are to be seen 
long gloves believed to have been rendered 
as tribute by the natives of Asia to some of 
the Pharaohs. And always hankering 
after. the artistic, even the warrior Greeks 
are supposed to have had a species of glove 
for use when bivouacking during their 
campaigns. In many ages gloves have 
been the symbol of love, honour, faith, 
loyalty, degradation, as well as a seal, or 
guarantee of security and defiance. The 
following story is rather a witty skirmish 
in words over gloves. A Mr. Page sent 
a lady a glove with the couplet, 


** Tf from glove you take the letter G, 
Then glove is love which I do send to thee.” 


And in reply the lady penned, 


* And if from page you take the letter P, 
Then page is age, and that won’t do for me.” 


Mr. Gregg told me for a truth that for 
his superlatively beautiful and supple 
gants he uses the skins of kids which have 
been fed.on milk only, as the skins of 
those animals fed on herbage are firm and 
stout, while those fed on milk are porous 
and spongy. Dyes for gloves are made of 
Brazilwood, logwceod, and old and young 
fusticwood. Lovely tints of grey are ob- 
tained from berries of many varieties. 

A chalice veil shown to me by Mr. Gregg 
charmed me by the cobwebby fineness of 
the lawn and the exquisite design of the 
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lace border, which was woven without in- 
sertion from the plain centre. It is of 
Irish manufacture and possibly dates from 
the seventeenth century; the pattern is 
magnificent and seems as though the lace- 
maker had allowed the brilliant imagery of 
her brain to expand luxuriantly for this 
enshrouding vetl for sacramental use.. No 
specimen of French lace ever wrought 
could surpass the beauty of the stitches, 
and among the tracery is a stitch which ‘s 
now lost to the art, for no one has ever 
been able to accomplish the like since this 
veil was completed. The lost stitch in 
completed design can only be compared to 
a piece of the most delicate silver filigree 
work. As many designs for bridal veils 
were taken from Church. embroideries, I 
trow this lace torder has often been 
attempted in reproduction, for it has an im- 
maculate charm which cannot be defaced. 
One may ‘wonder and go on wondering at 
the artistic beauties of fashions which come 
to us with the advance and retirement of 
modes, and ponder on the romances. which 
might delight our ears and enthrall our 
hearts if only these emblems of other days 
had the gift of speech, but perhaps it is 
well that, though the sentiment pervades, it 
is eloquently silent. 


** Wondrous and awful are thy silent halls, 
O Kingdom of the Past ! 
There lic the bygone ages in their palls, 
Guarded by shadows vast !” 
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QUAINT EPITAPHS 


By ERNEST 


HO wrote the first peculiar, or 
quaint epitaph, must ever remain 
a matter of conjecture, for they were 
indulged in by both the Romans and 
Greeks, and from them have come down 
through the ages even to our own times, 
and in our own days have ceased; 
vetoed by the ruling authorities of the 
Church, who have decreed that hence- 
forth no inscription which smacks of the 
eccentric, peculiar or quaint order shall 
be allowed in any church or burial 
ground of the Established Church. 

Quaint epitaphs, like valentines, are 
therefore dead; but although they will 
no more find a place in English church- 
yards, it is worth while to perpetuate 
those which remain; hence a few are 
herewith embalmed in printers’ ink that 
they may not be lost through the 
perishable nature of some of the stones 
upon which they are incised, 

Many of those herewith given are 
taken from slabs so hoary with age 
and the incrustation of lichen, that it 
has only been by the courtesy of the 
vicar or sexton that they have been 
rescued from oblivion. 

To prove that quaint epitaphs were 
written five hundred years agone, and 
that some are still extant, the following 
may serve as an example. It may be 
found on the north wall of the nave of 
Pakefield Church, Suffolk. 

As the meaning may not be apparent 
to all, I have ventured to place a 
paraphrase by its side. 

To John Bowf, who died about 1380- 
1406. 


Al schue me hen, 
Whedir ne when, 
May no man ken 
But God a bove. 
Ffor other we car, 


We shall all go hence, 

Whither nor when, 

No man may know 

But God above. 

Though for other 
(things) we care, 

Hence shall we fare, 

Full poor and bare. 

Thus says John Bowf. 


Hen schul we far, 
Full poore and bar. 
Thus seyse John Bowf. 
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This is a fairly long epitaph, but 
many contain much food for thought in 
a very small compass, as this; 

‘* Whilst I lyved, I lyved to dye, 
Now [ live in Church etearnilly. 
Some I spent, much I gave, 
What 1 lent, now I have. 1637.” 

The above is to be seen over the vestry 
door of the ancient church of a little 
village in Devon, Thurlestone. It is 
beneath the effigy of one Combe, who 
kneels with clasped hands before a 
little altar. From the first line it might 
be inferred that he dyed to live, but as 
dyers were probably unknown in hamlets 
250 years ago, the surmise would be 
incorrect. 

A still shorter one is to be seen in 
Southwold Churchyard, Suffolk. It is 
to a baby, and smacks suspiciously ot 
the hospital, the terms used being those 
in common use as applied to students 
during examinations. 


“Highly favoured probationer, 
Accepted without being exercised.” 


Although short, there are many to be 
found more brief, so brief, indeed, as to 


be formed by a single word. In the 
north of England is a tomb upon which 
is deeply cut the one word, 


** Silence,” 


This appears difficult to surpass for 
brevity, yet I have come across an even 
shorter one, but cannot remember where; 
it is also of a single word, this time of 
only four letters, 


** Snug.” 


Whether this refers to the name of 
the deceased, or to his present condition, 
who can say? 

Many persons appear, from their 
epitaphs, to have looked forward to 
their demise with a certain amount of 
pleasure, as a means of evading the 
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world and its troubles, 
or the worrying of 
their friends ; of these 
I will give a couple 
of illustrations. 

The first, in Ingham 
churchyard, Norfolk, 
near the high road, on 
a much weather-de- 
faced table tomb, are 
some lines written by 
James Amies, the vil- 
lage blacksmith, who 
died in 1831, after 
having experienced 
rough times with his 
wife and daughter, 
whom, regardless of 
sex, he dubbed his 
“bull and ram,” pro- 
bably from their battering tactics. Here 
is the verse. 


‘* IIere lies an honest independent man, 
Boast more ye great ones if ye can ; 
I have been kicked by bull and ram, 
Now let me lie contented as I am.” 

James appears to have been terrorised 
by the “bull and ram,” and his only 
solace was a snug retirement of some 
permanence, 

A still older one of the same class may 
be discovered in Cromer churchyard. 
This writer appears also to have had 
an uncomfortable term of surface 
existence, going to his tomb breathing 
defiance to those he lett beneath the 
glimpses of the moon. 

** Farewell ! vain world ! 

I've seen enough of thee ; 

And careless I am what you 
Can say or do to me ; 

I fear no threats from 
An infernal crew, — 

My day is past, and I bid 
The world adieu.” 

In Worstead churchyard, is an 
epitaph giving quaint worldly advice, 
teaching the village gossips a lesson. 
It is upon the headstone of Peter Clarke, 
the village schoolmaster, well-known 


70 years ago to the writer's father. 


HEART AND LABEL BRASS. 
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ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, MARGATE 
DATE 1433- 


Peter got into a scrape with a certain 
petticoat in the village and the gossips 
worried the poor man into his grave ; to 
admonish them he wrote the lines which 
now appear over his grave. 


** These lines are not to praise the dead, 
But to admonish those by whom they’re read ; 
Whatever his failings were, leave them alone, 
And use thine utmost care to mend thine own.” 


Among illiterate country folk there is 
often a longing to tell the passer-by 
something of the sufferings of the person 
above whose mortal remains rises the 
tall headstone, and for this reason a 
certain verse appears more frequently 
than any other, sometimes cropping up 
several times in the same graveyard. 
It is so well known a d so repeated ad 
nauseam, that 1 refrain from giving 
more than the first line, that the reader 
may know to which particular one I 
refer. It commences :— 


** Affliction sore long time I bore, &c.” 


Under this category 
plainly indicates the disease from which 


is one that 


the person died. It may be seen in the 
beautifully situated graveyard of English 
Bicknor, beside the lovely meandering 
river Wye. 
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** In pain and sickness long I lay ; 
My flesh and lungs consumed away ; 
Much like a rose I once did bloom, 
But now lie mouldering in the tomb.” 

Many persons go to their graves by 
“battle, murder and sudden death,” and 
I think I may claim the epitaph on one 
such as being unique in England. Did 
ever any reader see an epitaph on a 
person killed by pirates? Such an one 
may be found near the south side of 
Southwould Church, to the right of the 
S.E. corner of the chancel. 

It is to the memory of David May, 
who was killed by pirates in the Gulf of 
Florida, in 1812. 

“‘ Nor yet have cease 1 to flow a widow’s tears 
O’er scenes remembered midst the lapse of years. 
On Foreign seas he fell, but not by storm, 
Which boisterous waves the heaving seas deform. 
Nor by the rock beneath the tide concealed ; 
Nor by the sword which warring nations wield. 
But by the foe received in friendship’s guise, 
Wy hand of treacherous Pirates, lo, + dies.” 
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Of puzzle epitaphs many examples are 
extant, of which I will give two. The 
first one, in Latin, is from Walpole 
churchyard, Suffolk, and puzzles ninety- 
nine persons of every hundred who see 
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it. I subjoin a translation, but in 
shewing it to a friend let the reader 
cover this with a paper when asking for 
a rendering of this.queer epitaph. 
Lector Reader 
re do not be 
bias proud. 
ra ra ra Earth 
es et in thou art & unto 
ram ram ram earth 


redi thou shall return 
et eris ut nunc ego & shall be as I now am. 


Another puzzle epitaph is one I dis- 
covered cut upon a flat-topped tomb in 
Monmouth churchyard. I had it cleaned 
and took a rubbing of it, a copy of which 
is given below. It may be read in scores 
of ways, as soon as the key is discovered, 
which is no difficult task, 

In home-made epitaphs, where the 
rustic poet attempts to soar, Icarus 
like, we frequently find that the poetic 
wings, instzad of elevating the muse, 
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rather cause him to stumble along the 
ground; the metaphors become mixed, 
and the intended pathos ends in woful 
bathos., 

In the churchyard, actually laved by 
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the sea waves, at Gunwalloe, Cornwall, 
1 came upon the following gem which 
is a good example of poetical flounder- 
ing in deep water. The person com- 
memorated is Joseph Dale, who died 
in 1808. 


‘* When softest pity moved his breast, 
A brother’s life to save, 
Himself, alas, a victim fell 
To the relentless wave. 
But though his mortal past be dead, 
His spirit lives abuve, 
When he may bathe from danger free, 
In seas of Heavenly love !” 

Here is another in which the poet 
says exactly what he does not mean. 
The verse is culled from Mutford “God's 
Acre,” Suffolk. 

Weep not fur me my parents dear, 
To grieve is all in vain ; 

Christ is my hope: you need not fear 
That we shall meet again. 

By substituting “but” for “that” in 
the last line it is probable that the 
sentiment would have been more con- 
soling to the bereaved parents ; at least 
we may hope so. 

Kingsbridge Church, Devon, has a 
very quaint epitaph inscribed upon a 
stone near the chancel door, which 
reads thus :— 

‘* Here lies the body of Roberts, 
Commonly called Bone Phillip, 
Who died July, 27, 1793. Aged 65 years 
At whose request these lines were inscribed. 
Here lie I, at the chancel door, 
Here lie I, because I’m poor. 
The further in the more you'll pay, 
Here lie I as warm as they.” 

Not far from Kingsbridge is the little 
village of Portlemouth, and in the 
graveyard stands a stone which is 
memorable in the annals of crime. It 
marks the resting place of a young man 
who, from motives of jealousy, was 
poisoned by his yourg mistress. This 
miserable young creature was convicted 
and hanged at Exeter, in 1782, 
her body being afterwards burned— 
the last burning which took place in 
England. 
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** Through poison strong he was cut off, 
And brought to death at last. 

It was by his apprentice girl, 
On whom there’s sentance past 

Oh may all people warning take, 
For she was Gosnell at the stake,” 


The next epitaph for which space can 
be asked is a monument of pedantic 
precision, carrying the details of private 
affairs of the deceased and the mode of 
her death to the verge of absurdity. 

The following, to be seen n Bram- 
field Church, Suffolk, is a good example 


CASE CONTAINING THE HEART OF LORD 
EDWARD BRUCE IN CULROSS CHURCH, 
PERTHSHIRE. 


of these epitaphs which take you into 
their complete confidence, leaving you 
no excuse for any further questionings. 


Here lies the body of 
BRIDGET APPLEWHAITE, 
once Bridgett Nelson. 


After the fatigues of a Married Life, 

Born by her with Incredible Patience 
For four years and three quarters, bating three 
weeks, 

And after enjoyment of the Glories Freedom 

Of an Easy and Unblemisht Widowhool, 
For four years and upwards, 
Resolved to run the Kisk of a Second 
Marriage Bed : 
But Death forbad the Banns, 
And having with an apoplectick Dart, 
The same instrument with which he had formerly 
Dispacht her Mother, 


She 
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Touched the most Vital part of her Brain, 
She must have fallen directly to the ground, 
(As one thunder strook) 

If she had not been Cate’ht and supported 
By her intended Husband. 

Of which Invisible Bruise, 

After a struggle for above sixty hours, 
With that Grand Enemy to Life, 

But the certain and Merciful Friend to helpless 
Old Age, 

In terrible Convulsions, Plaintive Groans 
or Stupefying Sleep 
Without Recovery of her Speech or Senses 
She Dyed on the 12th day of Sept. 

In ye year of our Lord 1737 and of her own 
age 44. 


One of the oldest rhymed epitaphs 


BRASS IN CLEY CHURCH. 
THE ONLY WORDS IN 
THE EPITAPH ARE “NOW 
THUS.” 


| have happened upon is taken from 
a fifteenth century brass tablet in Foul- 
sham Church, Norfolk :— 


‘“‘ Here I ly John wyche livyde bute VIII yers 
When dethe me clyppyd wt hys scharpe 
scheres 
Remebyr me I pray you asse often as ye lyste 
A I should note forgete you to my mastyr 
ihesu cryst.” 
Norwich, whose every twist and turn I 
know so well, has in forgotten nooks 
many peculiar epitaphs, some of which 
it may be well to unveil from the oblivion 


which obscuresthem. One, in The Old 
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Men's Hospital, is a very uncommon 
one, and probably unique in our islands. 
It is to one who was the very antithesis 
of that sexton who lived in a Norfolk 
village during the year of the Plague, 
and buried the entire population of his 
hamlet, having then to move to a neigh- 
bouring village to die that he might 
himself receive a decent burial. Phcebe 
Crew's achievements were at quite the 
opposite end of life, as her epitaph dis- 
closes :— 
‘In Memory oF 
MRS. PHBE CREW, 
Who died May 28th, 1817, 
Aged 77. 

Who during forty years practised as a midwife 
in this city, and brought into the world nine 
thousand seven hundred and thirty children.” 
Phcebe’s worst enemy could not accuse 
her of having been an idle woman. 

Another Norwich memorial is notice- 
able for its rhyming brevity :— 

** Sarah Yorke this life did resigne 
On May 13th, ’79.” 

What particular century she died in is 
not quite apparent, but from the state 
of the stone and the final “ e” in resigne, 
the full date would probably be 1679. 

Other Norfolk churchyards contain 
strange post mortem verses, one of 
which, to be found at Thetford, is re- 
markable for its exhaustive chronicle of 
the family intermeats :— 
** My grandfather was buried here, 

My cousin Jane and two uncles dear ; 


My father perished with a mort in his thighs, 
My sister dropped down dead in the Minories.” 


Like most obituary poetry the metre is 
very shaky, and even the abbreviation 
of mortification into “mort” does not 
save it. 


At Haddiscoe, a village betwixt Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft, is a quaint verse 
to William Salter, a carrier :— 


‘* Here lies Will Salter, honest man, 
Deny it, Envy, if you can ; 
True to his business and his trust, 
Always punctual, always just ; 
His horses, could they speak, would tell 
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They loved their good old master well. 
His uphill work is chiefly done, 
His stage is ended, race is run. 
One journey is remaining still, 
To climb up Zion's Holy Hill.” 


Let us hope that Will’s horses, could 
they have spoken, would have confirmed 
the poet's estimate of their master. 

In Walcot graveyard, on the East 
Norfolk coast, are two remarkable 
epitaphs which are seldom, if ever, read, 
as the stones are much moss-grown and 
hidden in the long grass which grows 
so rankly from the rich soil in the moist, 
untrodden graveyards. The first is to 
a nameless W. W., and reads :— 


** Here lics the body of W. W., 
He comes no more to trouble U, trouble U, 
Where he’s gone, and how he fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares.” 


Such a verse sets the reader wondering 
who W. W. in the flesh could have 
been. Was he the local tally-man, or 
could he have been tax-gatherer for the 
district? In either case the verse would 
suit the man well, and the sentiment be 
appreciated by the Walcotites. The 
other verse, in the same churchyard, is 
also to another W. W.— William 
Wiseman, who died in 1834:— 


‘« Under this marble or under this sill, 
Or under this turf, or e’en what you will ; 
Whatever an heir or a friend in his stead, 
Or any good creature shall lay o’er my head, 
Lies one who ne’er cared, and still cares not a 


in, 
W hat they said or may say of the mortal within, 
But who iving, and dying serene, still and free, 


— in that as well as he was he shall 
A curious fact about this verse is that it 
was written bythe poet, Alexander Pope, 
who died ninety years before (1734), 
and who intended it for his own epitaph. 
The lines were not nsed at the poset’s 
death, but above his tomb at Twicken- 
ham may be read the following caustic 
verse :— 
“ For one who would not be buried 
at Westminster Abbey. 


Heros and king# your distance keep, 


In peace let one poor poet sleep, 
Who never flattered folks like you, 
Let Horace blush and Virgil too !” 
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At Petersfield, Sussex, is an epitaph 
upon John Small, the cricketer, who 
died in 1826, and a very sensivle epitaph 
it is:— 


‘* Praises on tombs are trifles vainly spent, 
A man’s good name is his best monument. ’ 


In the chapel of Sherborne Schoo’, 
Dorset, is an epitaph in Latin to the 
captain of the football team who received 
fatal injuries in a match which ends the 
football season, familiarly known to 
Sherburnians as the “ Three-Cock.” 

A translation is as follows :— 


** Dear boy, how oft of old we followed thee 
Fleet-footed captain of our boyhoods play 

Now thou hast won Heaven’s goal, God grant we 
May follow thee upon thy starry way.” 


The young footballer was W. J. 
Harper, son of Dr. Harper, once Head- 
Master of Sherborne. 

At Northam lies James Bosworth, 
who, surviving “ The Charge of the 
Light Infantry Brigade” at Balaclava, 
yet met a violent death in his 7oth year 
while acting as station master :— 


‘* Though shot and shell around flew fast, 
On Balaclava plain, 
Unscathed he past, to fall at. last, 
Run over by a train.” 


And how can I better end this chapter 
of memorials than by the following, 
whica seems to sum up in one desolat- 
ing wail the many ills poor mortal flesh 
is heir to :— 


‘* Here lies a head that often ached, 
Here lies two hands that often shaked ; 
Here lies a brain of odd conceit, 
Here lies a heart that often beat ; 
Here lies two eyes that dimly wept, 
And in the night but seldom slept ; 
Here lies a tongue that whining talked ; 
Here lie two feet that feebly walked ; 
Here lies the midriff and the breast, 
With loads of indigestion ; 
Here lies the liver full of bile, 
That ne’er secreted proper chyle ; 
Here lies the bowels, human tripes, 
Tortured with wind and twisting gripes ; 
Here lies that livid dab, the spleen, 
The s.urce of life’s sad tragic scenes, 
That left side weight, that clogs the blood 
And stagnates nature’s circling flood: ~ 
Here lies the back oft racked with pains, 
Corroding kidneys, loins end reins ; 
Here lies the skin by scurvy fed, 
With pimples and eruptions red ; 
Here lies the man from top to toe, 
That fabric framed for pai and woe” 


yY 





“LET THERE BE LIGHT” 


By RANDAL CHARLTON 


VONNE no longer had fear of being 
recognised. She had just passed old 
Mocquart and his wife, and Mocquart, as 
she knew, had a passion for the hideous. 
Had he not been with his wife he would 
have stopped and asked questions. 

“What a sight! They should not let 
such creatures abroad amongst decent 
people,” exclaimed Madame aloud, so that 
Yvonne could hear her distinctly. 

But Yvonne did not answer. All the 
fire seemed to have died out of her heart, 
and she wondered to find herself remem- 
bering, with a certain bitter amusement, 
the occasion of her last meeting with 
Madame Mocquart. Madame had de- 
voured her with kisses, and quite put her to 
the blush with praise and loose talk about 
men. 

“They will be on fire when they see you, 
my dear,” she had said; “they will be on 
fire I tell you. Remember to be cruel. 
Be cruel and burn their wicked hearts with 


those eyes of yours.” 

Yvonne almost laughed as she recalled 
her own secret satisfaction at such talk, 
notwithstanding which she had been at 
great pains to rebuke Madame with some 
little pious remark and had walked away. 
Gaston Baudin had been present at this 


interview and had said in his sober 
fashion, “ When one is beautiful it is so 
tragic to grow old, and in a mirror there 
lurks all purgatory.” 

Yvonne had not minded this remark of 
Gaston’s because, although she had no love 
for him, she was certain of his love for her. 

Probably he had spoken to her in this 
manner in the fear that she should grow 
vain and foolish on excess of adulation. 

All these momentous nothings were re- 
called to Yvonne by the sight of the Moc- 
quarts. Shortly after they had passed 
she met Choufleury, whistling, as of old, 
one of his interminable catches. He 
stopped in his whistling and shuddered. 
After this she felt quite safe from detec- 
tion and pity. 

Although now recovered the girl still 
found walking painful, and before Bavig- 
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non was in sight the purple of the sunset 
had fled into the dusk of the Southern 
woods. A light wind sprang up and be- 
gan sighing in the trees, and one large 
star came out and shone austerely pale in 
distant skies. 

In the evening the dead grow very dear 
and familiar, and twilight weeps out a 
message from old graves. So Yvonne sat 
down on the trunk of a fallen tree and 
wept tears tributary to the memory of 

Yvonne. These moments came 
to her now but seldom ; freezing winds had 
searched into her bosom, and in their in- 
clemency numbed its natural talents for 
suffering ; but at times a scene such as the 
present, or an idle.word that came to her 
charged with associations, or a_ stray 
thought, nurtured perhaps on the most 
transitory and trivial occurrences, but, in 
turn, giving birth to a host of sad voiced 
memories, would thaw the ice within her 
breast and open the closed wounds, and 
loosen all the tongues of passionate regret. 
She saw herself at these times with clean 
eyes, beyond all hope, redress, or repara- 
tion; beyond the finite limits of human 
succour, and yet below the high benevo- 
lence of God, Who had tired of miracles 
these many years; a creature immedicably 
doomed. And under this sense of dread 
finality she sank crushed and bleeding—a 
desolated soul. 

Now as she sat on the trunk of the old 
tree she saw the mellowing woods wherein 
she had found half the joys of childhood ; 
the smooth fields of ripened corn golden 
for the sickle; and smelt the perfume of 
homely flowers. 

How unutterably mournful it all was, 
how pregnant with tragic suggestion, 
thought Yvonne, and then remembered 
how, when she had last been in this place, 
she had felt inspired with an almost sacra- 
mental peace and had wept a little because 
of the goodness of God and the earth’s 
sweet loveliness. But like some students 
who read into a book much of themselves, 
and who are disposed to colour an author’s 
meaning with their own moods, Yvonne's 
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environment became for her tinged with a 
personal sorrow even as it before had, re- 
flecting the serene happiness of her own 
mind, seemed a very place of sanctity. 
She remembered this. She had been 
very young then and quite beautiful, and 
had interpreted all existence through the 
optimistic phenomena of morning and the 
golden dawn. All the men had loved her, 
and she had been gladly conscious of their 
admiration, but she had prayed every night 
before her little wooden crucifix for due 
humility and a proper meekness of spirit. 
Then her home life had been so joyous! 
There had been Aunt Mathilde, who was 
old and full of wise sayings, her girl 
friends thinking of naught but love and 
their religion. Also Madame La Flotte, 
who took snuff, and who, it was reported, 
had been wicked in youth, to whom Yvonne 
had read from the lives of saints and other 
men of notorious piety, and the good old 
priest who wrote poetry which nobody save 
himself ever read. What happiness she 
had known im the company of these dear 
people ! 
Afterwards 
Reveillon 


afterwards 
swooped 


had 


down upon her life, and she had loved, 


and in a day become a woman. And love 
came to her guised in a savage grandeur, 
no elfin god with roseate wings and dainty 
arrows, but a wild elemental impulse de- 
fying personification that thrilled her 
bosom with a bliss that was in its excess a 
sacred agony. Then Reveillon had disap- 
peared, gone mysteriously into the all- 
covering night. A letter left behind at- 
tempted no explanation, bade her remain 
where she was and hinted vaguely at a 
future reunion. 

Some months had passed when the .men 
began to stare at her with insulting eyes, 
and her face became a darkness to the 
girls. 

She remembered looking into the 
averted eyes of these wenches with a half 
defiant pride, and in secret she exulted 
over a wonderful new joy, and at night 
hugged her bosom and wept in marvellous 
contentment. ‘ But at last Aunt Mathilde 
and the priest, who were half blind, saw 
her shame, and she had fled to the hospi- 
tality of the open world. She had slept 
that night in a strange inn, and remem- 
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bered indistinctly fire, and smoke, and 
screaming voices. She had awakened in 
the house of Dr. Dussoubs, and there 
learnt that she had given birth to a dead 
child. After three months she had seen 
a mirror, and the abomination that had 
stared at her from the glass had driven 
her for a time insane. But she 
could think no more. 

She struggled to her feet and limped 
painfully into the first filthy inn (and there 
were many) on the Bavignon Road. 

Almost immediately the guests started 
the customary joking. 

“Ha, ha, the ogress has come back!” 
cried a tinker, who was trifling with a dark- 
faced girl over a bottle of sour wine. 

“T think she loves you, dear one. Ah, 
but you would look well mated,” said the 
girl with a grimace. 

The tinker did not relish his companion’s 
wit nor the chorus of laughter it aroused 
at his expense. He scowled and looked 
suggestively at his huge fist. 

“Where have you been to, ogress?” 
asked the dark girl. 

“ As far as ,” answered Yvonne. 

“Indeed, and for what purpose, my 
pretty lady?” 

“TI had business—that is my affair.” 

The guests of the inn, who ha grouped 
themselves round Yvonne in a circle, were 
convulsed with laughter. 

“ What ! the ogress has business ! ” cried 
one. 

“Yes, and it is a government affair, too,” 
said the dark girl. “They are sending 
her to the war to frighten the Austrians.” 

Everybody agreed that this sally was 
very fine indeed, and in the general hilarity 
which followed the dark girl was joyfully 
reinstated in the affections of the tinker. 

“Who spoke of the Austrians?” sud- 
denly cried a voice from the far corner of 
the room. 

The speaker was a young man seated on 
a two-legged stool propped up against the 
wall. His dress was a curious mixture of 
the ordinary peasant’s garb and a soldier’s 
uniform. A coarse cloth bandage was 
bound over his eyes and his left arm 
dangled loosely in a sling. 

“Who spoke of the Austrians?” he 
asked again, groping unsteadily with his 
right hand for the table. 
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“Tt was nothing, my friend. My little 
girl was joking the ogress, that is all,” 
answered the tinker. 

“Ogress! What ogress?” 

“A hideous woman who is sitting oppo- 
site you. If you were not blind, my brave 
fellow, you would laugh.” 

“Can she hear what you say?” 

“Hear what I say. Of course she can ; 
the ogress is not deaf.” 

“If I could see I should shoot you.” 

Again everybody in the room laughed, 
but after this they grew quieter and ceased 
to sharpen their wits on Yvonne. She her- 
self sat for more than an hour with a bowl 
of soup untasted in her lap, perfectly still 
and silent, staring into the face of the 
blind soldier. 

Presently the tinker and his friends de- 
parted from the inn quarrelling loudly be- 
cause the dark girl had been too free with 
the favour of her lips. The soldier heard 
their wild talk grow faint in the distance. 
He felt tired of waiting for his comrade 
who should have returned an hour since. 
Perhaps he had been forgotten and left 
to the mercy of strange people in a 
strange house. If this were so he 
would be a child in their hands, and 
they would be able to rob him at their 
pleasure. 

After all it is very hard on a fellow to 
lose his eyes. 

The soldier stood up and fumbled with 
his right hand along the wall. He deter- 
mined to grope his way to the door and 
take his chance of courtesy on the high 
road. But he was engaged on a hazardous 
enterprise, and suffered misadventure. In 
the belief that he was approaching the 
doorway he was in reality stumbling in a 
directly opposite direction; finally he did 
no better than save himself by a hasty 
clutch at a chair from falling into the fire. 
He felt the warmth of the flames and 
shrank back with a disconsolate cry. As 
he rested a moment, vainly trying to calcu- 
late the position of the door, he was 
startled on hearing a great sob that 
sounded as though a woman’s breast was 
close to his elbow. 

“Who is that?” he cried anxiously. 

Yvonne, for answer, caught him by the 
hand and led him back to the stool. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he mumbled, 
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and then added in his peculiar fashion, 
“Why do you weep, woman?” 

“ Because—because I am very unhappy.” 

He started up with a cry of astonish- 
ment, and would again have come to grief 
had not Yvonne held him in her arms. 

“Do not be afraid, Gaston,” she said, 
“T am your friend. I am Yvonne 
Magnon.” 

“Yvonne ! 
again |” 

en FOR 4 es 
careful.” 

“Why are you here?” 

“Why! I lost my way.” 

“But this is marvellous! That you 
should meet me. Oh! if I could only see 
you.” 

Yvonne shuddered. 

“Are you _ blind, 
quite blind?” 

“Quite blind. They do not think I 
shall ever recover.” — 

“Oh, my poor Gaston, my poor Gas- 
ton; the war is so cruel.” 

He heard her weeping. 

“Dear Yvonne, come close to me. I 
cannot see, but you will let me touch you, 
won’t you? It is so good to be with you 
again.” 

His voiced choked and she saw large 
tears stealing down his cheeks. She threw 
her arms round him and drew his head 
down on to her bosom, and there he cried 
like a child. 

“Everything is so cold, dear Yvonne, 
cold and so dark.” 

“Tt is terrible, my dear one, terrible. 
You were always so strong and so brave. 
You will be brave now?” 

She wondered suddenly to hear herself 
talking as she had not talked (so it seemed 
to her) for an eternity. 

“T will be brave. 
leave me. 


Yvonne Magnon come home 


but you must be 


meee: 3! sas 


But you will not 
At least not yet.” 

“No, no, my poor one, I am not going ; 
I am staying here with you.” 

Gaston fumbled with a dozen words, 
but found none that could in any degree 


express his gratitude. Still, he felt super- 
latively happy. Unlike all other alms- 
givings love’s bounty has a sweet savour. 
So the blind soldier was enabled to accept 
without bitterness the good offices of 
Yvonne. 
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She leant forward and gave her lips to Gaston. 
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Love’s bounty! Then this is an affair 
of the heart’s passion? The ingenious 
reader at once divines from this admission 
that Gaston was an old lover of Yvonne's, 
and in part his surmise is justified. 

Gaston, alone of all the men who, in the 
dead days, had sworn by her lips and 
toasted her eyes had seen, or perhaps out 
of an intoxicated imagination had created 
for his own seeing, behind the beauty of 
her body a loveliness of disposition at 
once pure and star-like in its isolation 
from all things earthly, to which her 
material comeliness gave but fit and proper 
houseroom. He had never cried out for 
her stridently, but almost with a woman’s 
powers of self-obliteration had found per- 
sonal contentment in watching her happi- 
ness. And for this reason Yvonne, with 
whom then stridency was of all things most 
awful in its power to compel admiration 
and respectful sympathy, had allowed him 
many privileges of brotherhood, each of 
which he recognised as a separate manifes- 
tation of her affectionate contempt. Never- 
theless he had continued to love her, and 
when she had disappeared, with all the 
virtuous and ugly women execrating her 
name, he had fashioned from her memory 
a beautiful dream-lady immaculate enough 
to claim kinship with all the heroines of 
old romance. 

And it seemed to him, now that he was 
wounded and blind, that this very dream- 
lady had, by a surpassing _ miracle, 
materialised, and so had descended into 
an inn parlour and had come to him full 
of gentle benedictions. 

“We cannot stay here,” whispered 
Yvonne. “Where are you going, Gas- 
ton?” 

“ Home.” 

Yvonne shuddered at the word. 

“Then, dear Gaston, it must be fare- 
well.” 

“Farewell! . Oh, Yvonne.” 

“Yes; it must be farewell. I . . . 
I can never go back.” 

“ But, dear one, you had but to tell me. 
It is of no matter. All the world is 
home if I am with you.” 

“You say that, you mean it, Gaston?” 

“Put vour lips quite close to mine, 
Yvonne. Heart's darling, let me kiss you.” 

She drew back for the moment, instinc- 
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tively remembering how all the world 
shrank in abhorrence from the sight of 
that which Gaston in his blind idolatry 
yearned to kiss. Somehow since she had 
seen Gaston a kindliness had crept into 
her bosom, and there had relit the old ex- 
tinguished fires. She felt a curious sense 
of weakness, a sudden realisation of how 
dependent she was upon material strength, 
and a great hunger in her bruised heart for 
human comfort and companionship and 
love. 

She teant forward and gave her lips to 
Gaston, her soul weeping in the kiss. 
Something deeply seated in her breast 
seemed to break, something of hard and 
flinty substance that splintered and then 
melted in the warm currents of her blood. 
The tears rushed from her eyes with a 
new sweetness, all the brine transfused to 
dew. She guided him gently to the door 
of the inn and so out into the night. 

“We must be careful, dear one,” she 
whispered, “ever so careful, my Gaston. 
We are travelling in darkness.” 

* * * * * 

Yvonne sat in her clean, well-ordered 
kitchen busily engaged in turning meat be- 
fore the fire. Gaston in the outer room 
was sipping wine and wrangling with 
neighbour Britot over Mother Church and 
the caprices of her maternity. These argu- 
ments were interminable and served no 
purpose but to pass the time. Britot was a 
heretic ; he read his Bible and interpreted 
it through the medium of his own emotions. 
Apart from this Gaston thought him a 
pleasant fellow. 

Many adventures had brought our two 
travellers forty miles from Bavignon, and 
had given them a small cottage, a vege- 
table garden, and a small competence. 
This latter came from Gaston’s uncle, 
whoce mind was so submerged in the des- 
tiny of his country that he had never 
thought of visiting his nephew. He was, 
however, a perpetual terror to Yvonne. 
Some day he might detach himself from 
the high doings in Paris and discover what 
manner of housekeeper his nephew had 
taken to himself. She prayed nightly to 
God and all the saints that politics might 
never fail to engross the undivided atten- 
tion of this uncle, and it would seem that 
her prayer was granted. 
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But Yvonne had other troubles. 

When she had first crawled into this cot- 
tage hutch she had hardly dared to credit 
fortune’s benevolent impulse. Here she 
was safe from the hunt and the world’s 
cruel carnival. For the second time in her 
life she was deliriously happy, experienc- 
ing a bliss, as her girlhood would have ex- 
pressed it, almost wicked in its absorbing 
intensity. She had felt thus before when 
the thought of a facial blemish would have 
spelt despair. Now, although affliction 
had fed on her beauty and scourged her 
youth, she was joyful because she com- 
manded a cheerful fire and a loving 
friend. Indeed, she would have forgotten 
her face had rot Gaston in his sightless 
innocence continually stirred up remem- 
brance. He loved her, he wanted her to 
be his wife. He still called her “ beau- 
tiful Yvonne.” 

“Gaston, you are wrong to speak so,” 
she would say. “I have greatly altered. 
[ am no longer even pretty.” 

“ Ah, you make me laugh, Yvonne. You 
will always be to me the most lovely thing 
upon the earth.” 

Yvonne sat dumb with fear. She was 
chiding herself for deception, and praying 
for courage to cry aloud, “I am hateful, 
loathsome, abominable ; could you see me, 
Gaston, you would shudder and shrink 
from me ” ; but a great terror of the world’s 
inhospitable laugh choked the brave words 
in her throat. She, miserably silent and 
with a poor pretence at honesty, made 
much of her hair, which she was never 
tired of loosening for Gaston’s loving 
hands. 

“ Beautiful hair,” he would exclaim, 
“all gold and so bright that, though blind, 
dear one, I can almost see it flash.” 

Yvonne could listen to this with a quiet 
heart. 

At last her feeble inconsequences broke 
down before the assault of Gaston’s ob- 
stinate affection. She promised to be his 
wife. 

The marriage was arranged (with an eye 
to the allowance made quarterly to Gas- 
ton by his uncle) for October, and one 
evening in early August Yvonne returned 
from her marketing to find Gaston closely 
closeted with Dr. Dussoubs. 

The sight of the physician for the 
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moment deprived her of speech. He saw 
her, evinced a pardonable surprise, and in 
answer to her beckoning hand walked out 
into the garden. 

“You here!” he exclaimed, raising his 
great shaggy eyebrows. 

She drew him away from the house, des- 
pite Gaston’s peevish cries for their com- 
pany. Dr. Dussoubs put on his spectacles 
and gazed at Yvonne with the deepest in- 
terest. He noticed that she walked easily, 
and that her hand was clasped upon his 
wrist with the strength of an iron rivet. 
Her face was terrible, but the skin had a 
healthy glow, her step was firm, and her 
deep bosom denoted unusual hardihood. 
A slight tinge of colour stained the thin 
hollows beneath his high cheek tones. She 
will live to be a hundred at least, he 
thought, and then reflected how he had 
snatched her bleeding and mutilated from 
the very clutches of death. - Certainly it 
had been a notable achievement; a most 
admirable cure. If it nad been possible 
he would have given Death a sly dig in 
his royal ribs and have whispered, “ Had 
you there, old fellow, eh! Came off best 
with you there, eh!” 

“You are looking well,” he said 
to Yvonne. “Who would believe it 
to have seen you as I saw you last 
year?” 

“What has brought you here?” she 
cried fiercely. 

“What has brought me? A case, very 
ordinary. But I cannot expect to find you 
every day.” 

“But who told you of me? Who told 
you?” 

“No one.” 

“No one. 
mean?” 

“T came to see the blind man.” 

A light of revelation broke in upon the 
woman’s scattered senses. Dr. Dussoubs 
had come to open Gaston’s eyes. 

“But they are dead,” she cried, un- 
consciously answering her own thoughts. 
“His eyes are dead. He can never re- 
cover ; never, never.” 

“Se the wise men have told him,” he 
answered with a smile. 

“And they speak truly, they speak 
truly,” she exclaimed, cursing her exultant 
heart. 


Good God! what do you 
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“The truth and the wise men are 
strangers. You must have patience though. 
It will not be a day’s business. But if I 
cure him Ah, shal] they not 
know of it!” 

He smiled into her face unconscious of 
its terror and its piteous appeal. 

“Dr. Dussoubs, Dr. Dussoubs, I love 
him.” 

He had turned his back upon her and 
was walking slowly towards the house. 

“Did you speak to me?” he said, turn- 
ing round. 

She had fallen to the ground, and her 
hands were clasped about his knees. 

“What is the matter, woman?” 

“Dr. Dussoubs, I love him. Oh, 
God, how I love him!” 

“Well, well. I am going to try to cure 
him for you.” 

“ But, Dr. Dussoubs, I do not want him 
to be cured. Oh, you must understand. I 
shall die if you cure him.” 

Dr. Dussoubs blew his nose violently. 
He felt that he was faced by a problem 
that he could not solve, so he took refuge 
in snuff and a handkerchief. 

“This is very strange,” he said aloud, 
“very strange indeed.” 

“ Look at me, Dr. Dussoubs, look at me. 
Tell me, am I not hideous and abomin- 


my 


able? Oh, I know it well; do not think 
you will hurt me. I know that I am very 
loathsome.” 


“You have been wonderfully cured. 
The wise men from Paris would not have 
given you a week to live,” he answered, 
staring at her critically through his spec- 
tacles. 

“My God, how can I make you under- 
stand? To you I am a case, an exhibit 
of your skill. Think of other men; what 
am I to them?” 

“'H’m, you mean you are not beautiful. 
Well, considering = 

“ Ah, you will never understand. I tell 
you that men shrink from me; Gaston will 
shrink from me.” 

“He has never seen you then?” 

“Seen me! Yes, he has seen me as I 





was before——” 
Dr. Dussoubs burst into a fit of loud 
laughter. 


“Ah, I comprehend. But you should 
speak more plainly. 


You are afraid that 
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he will find you changed if I cure him. So 
you want him to remain blind. What have 
I to do with that? I ama physician. I 
do not mix myself with sentimental busi- 
ness. You must arrange such affairs be- 
tween you.” 

“You will cure him?” 

“It is possible.” 

“Ah, but you are unkind! I 
have died but for you. 
back to this. 
this.” 

“Pardon, I ask no thanks. I should 
not have troubled but for the interest of 
the case.” 

“Dr. Dussoubs, Dr. Dussoubs . . .” 

He had returned to the house. 

It was as well that he did not hear her. 
They might have talked on thus for a year 
without reaching any point of common 
understanding, moving along parallel lines 
of argument, Dr. Dussoubs engrossed in 
his abstract system of surgery and Yvonne 
pleading for the individual as opposed to 
the State. 

In the morning Gaston undertook the 
long journey to the physician’s house. Be- 
fore leaving he pleaded that all travel 
might be postponed for an immediate 


should 
You dragged me 
I have to thank you for 


marriage. He instanced many cases 
where men had died under surgical 
hands. 


“T should like to make you my own, 
dear one. I should like to know that you 
are my own if well one never 
knows.” 

“Gaston, I am yours. Dear heart, I 
love you. I have no words to tell you how 
much, but we must wait. This doctor is a 
most clever man. I think you will see 
again. Then if you still want me I am 
yours, and if not I shall not 
complain.” 

They parted on a kiss, and feeling her- 
self a drowning woman who finds life 
sweet in death she clung long and pas- 
sionately to his lips. 

She wept away her days for nearly a 
month before news came to her of Gaston. 
It was brought by Britot who, journeying 
to Bavignon, had called at the physician’s 
house altheugh it lay thirty miles-out ‘of 
his route. Yvonne had always been awed 
by the old man’s stern countenance and 
cryptic utterances, but this day he inspired 


“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


her with positive terror. He was the mes- 
senger of ill tidings. 

Dr. Dussoubs was of opinion that Gas- 
ton must recover. He would see a very 
little with his left eye, but his right would 
be “as good as new.” 

“Tt is wonderful,” said Yvonne faintly. 

“Wonderful! It is the Lord’s way. 
And the Lord said, ‘Let there be light 
and there was light!’ Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

Yvonne could no longer weep. Gaston 
was to return with his eyes opened. Oh, 
the unutterable misery of being loathed by 
one we love! 

Now and again she would burst out into 
wild denunciatory hatred against the phy- 
sician and all his works. Once, when she 
had cried for death, like a sick child sob- 
bing for sleep, he had denied her rest. 
He had given her life, and only to take 
from her all that made life endurable. 
And yet he harboured against her no pri- 
vate animosity ; he worked her no inten- 
tional disservice. He was simply making 
experiments. In a _ bleared, uncertain 
fashion she pictured him the embodiment 
of some dread pitiless force, that, wheel- 
ing on its predestined path, crushed with 
brazen feet the breasts of man and woman. 
Then a voice of weak comfort whispered 
to her Gaston’s words. 
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“You will always be more beautiful to 
me than anything on earth.” 

Ah, these were words, weak words, the 
stammering expression of a lover’s ecstasy ; 
the veriest flimsies without body or 
actual substance. After a time she began 
to see that there was one method of 
solving the riddle of her destiny— 
immediate departure. She owed it to 
Gaston as a serviceable return for past 
favours. 

Choosing the early hour before the 
neighbours were astir she crept forth into 
the drear twilight of a breaking day, alone 
beneath the starved eyed dawn and a few 
fast dwindling stars. 

But it appears that she adopted this 
course of action with undue precipitancy. 
Also it would seem that the greatest of 
earthly physicians can be on occasion false 
in their calculations. Likewise it is on 
record that supreme sacrifice has often- 
times, either from lack of individual judg- 
ment or from emotional causes, been en- 
dured in vain; in which instances the 
action and the propelling cause have 
been, when afterwards considered, 
absurdly disproportionate. Martyrdom 
and suicide have been closely allied and 

‘ but to return to the case in 
hand. 

Gaston came back blind! 


CONVALESCENT 


By WILFRID L. 


RANDELL 


HAT things are beautiful to-night I sing ; 
My heart is as a field in sudden flower, 


And all the world exults with me. 
They whispered I should live. 


This hour 
Then days will bring 


The scent of hills with heather blossoming, 
The sea-wind strong as wine, the sunlit shower, 


And stress of crowded streets! 


Mine is the power 


To love; and through my soul love’s echoes ring. 


That I shall live! 


Ah, then to-morrow’s morn 


Will send a trembling laughter through the bars 
That have been hiding sua and sky and sea; 
And I will watch serene till day is born 
To see Dawn's timid fingers tell the stars 
Like beads upon a golden rosary. 
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I—GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA (1469-1540?) 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY 


IOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA, born 
in 1469, Andrea’s third son, has 
made the most considerable name of all 
his brethren as a sculptor and enameller. 
A child of beauteous form and of great 
promise, the model of his father for many 
an exquisite cherub head and vigorous 
Holy Child, he drank in, so to speak, his 
taste for modelling with his mother’s milk. 
With respect to his early training we 
know absolutely nothing, but it seems pro- 
bable that Andrea impressed strongly w 
him the charms of childhood and 
maternity. His earliest terra-cotta bas- 
reliefs are “ Nativities,” with every variety 
of accessory and detail, but retaining and 
exhibiting a mannerism and a meaning 
quite conventional so far as regards the 
central subject. 

At La Verna, Citta di Castello, and 
Barga are his best examples of this mode. 
At the first place the Magi and their offer- 
ings form the theme: at the second, the 
Shepherds’ adoration is portrayed: whilst 
at the last, the “ Nativity” of the Capuchin 
Church, gives us the culmination of this 
phase of Giovanni’s art. Neither Luca 
nor Andrea has left anything more lovely, 
more chaste, and more sympathetic. In 
these beautiful pictures in clay there is 
little or no intimation of the development, 
not to say transformation, which time 
brought about in Giovanni's workmanship. 

At Barga, near Lucca, there is a com- 
panion to “The Nativity ”"—an “ Assump- 
tion ”—which we reproduce, page 575— 
very interesting, when compared with 
Andrea Della Robbia’s “ Madonna della 
Cintola” at La Verna. Whilst Giovanni 
is distinctly Andrea’s inferior in his figures 
and their pose, he is perhaps his superior 
in his richness of detail and in the happy 
expression of the features. A curious 
optical illusion will be noticed with 
respect to the vesica: the irregular posi- 
tions of the Cherubim and the inclination 
of the Virgin’s head cause a lop-sided ap- 
pearance. The Barga reliefs are among 
Giovanni Della Robbia’s masterpieces. 

As his work progressed evidences are 
abundant of the influence upon his art 


of the pigment-masters of his day. Just 
as Andrea was influenced by Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli, Filippino Lippi and Verrocchio 
so was Giovanni by Perugino, Ghirlandajo, 
and Desiderio da Settigano. Both his 
composition and his treatment were 
affected, so that his bas-reliefs have all 
the appearance of raised pictures in oils. 

Perhaps the most magnificent of all 
Giovanni’s works is the “Madonna and 
Saints” of the Via Nazionale in Florence. 
This is the climax of coloured terra-cotta 
—the zenith of polychromatic enamelled 
sculpture. Nothing in the whole catalogue 
of Della Robbia work is more gorgeous. 
The figures are modelled in the highest 
relief, they are fairly large in size, and 
are coloured so brilliantly that the general 
effect is almost dazzling. All the same 
each figure is beautifully proportioned, 
and the features and expressions are to 
the life. The Virgin and Child recall 
Andrea, but the rest is the outcome of 
Giovanni’s own exuberant fancy. The 
magnificent wreath of foliage and flowers 
and fruit is enriched by cherub-heads and 
large shells—an entirely new device. Very 
prominent, but splendidly modelled, busts 
of saints are introduced into the border 
at regular distances. Figures of Saint 
Sebastian and Saint Rock flank the cen- 
tral relief, and support the splendid frame 
work. This superb work was completed 
in 1522, and will be found reproduced on 
the opposite page. 

But we have rather anticipated dates, 
for, earlier in his career and in quieter 
mood, he executed a very beautiful suite 
of Heads or Busts of Saints in medallions 
for the Certosa di Val d’Ema, in the 
loggia of that famous cloister. The 
whole number of heads is sixty-seven—a 
sculpture cycle of religious history, setting 
forth Christ, the Apostles, Prophets, 
Fathers, and Saintly Women. Into this 
ambitious, but entirely satisfactory, scheme 
Giovanni has evidently thrown his whole 
soul, and made calls upon every spiritual 
and artistic influence within his reach. 

Saint John the Divine is perhaps the 
finest impersonation of them all, He is 
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Leonardo da Vinci in type and treatment. 
Saint Bonaventura, with a beard, and Saint 
Taddeo, beardless, are exquisite likenesses 
from life, and recall Ghirlandajo and 
Perugino. Every face, form, and expres- 
sion are dissimilar—itself a triumph of 
originality in such a conventional design. 
Character is joined to realism, but subdued 
by classical canon. Perhaps, if weak 
point there be, it is in the abundant use 
of yellow—in sharp contrast to Andrea’s 
ivory, and Luca’s 
creamy white. 

If Giovanni 
Della Robbia did 
no statuary in 
marble, his “ Santa 
Lucia,” in Santa 
Maria a Ripa, at 
Empoli, is a 
splendid specimen 
of sculpture in 
terra-cotta. The 
style is robust, ap- 
proaching to gran- 
deur. Such a 
noble figure, and 
such a grand air, 
are rare in the 
work of any 
‘Master of Stone 
and Wood.” The 
features are nobly 
forceful, the hands 
are finely articu- 
lated, and the 
drapery is admir- 
ably arranged. In 
its prime the effect 
must have been 
grand, and, even 
now, in its deplor- 
able state of ne- 
glect and injury, the glow of rich colour 
and the lines of correct modelling are well 
preserved. Saint Lucy combines the alert- 
ness of Luca and the asceticism of Andrea. 

Other fine detached figures by Gioyanni 
are San Giuliano and Santa Maria di 
Buonconsiglio, in Santa Maria al Prato, 
full of character and realistically coloured. 
Saint Lawrence and Saint George at Bran- 
coli, and Saint Peter Martyr at Arezzo are 
also the work of Giovanni; each one is 
noble in bearing and refined in treatment. 


Certosa, Florence. 
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The Baptismal Font in the Church of 
San Leonardo at Cerreto Guidi has an ex- 
ceptional interest, not only on account of 
its date, 1511, but because it was a new 
departure in the adaptation of glazed and 
coloured terra-cotta. (See page 576.) 

The workmanship is certainly inferior 
to that usually exhibited by the Master, 
but the design is undoubtedly his. The 
whole construction is of terra-cotta, and 
each panel of the six sides is a complete 
picture —a_ scene 
from the life of 
St. John Baptist. 
All are copies after 
Verrochio and 
Ghirlandajo, but 
the Naming of the 
Baptist, whence 
our illustration is 
taken, is original 
in treatment. 
Zacharias is said to 
be Giovanni him- 
self. The faces are 
all portraits of 
members of Gio- 
vannis family, 
whilst the architec- 
tural and land- 
scape detail are 
purely Florentine. 

This fine font 
served for years as 
a flower basin in 
the Giardini della 
Casa Maggi or 
Orsini. 

Very much the 
most telling, and 
most individual, 
work of Giovanni 
is at Pistoja, in 
the Ospedale del Ceppo. The frieze, with 
its connecting statues representing the 
seven most excellent works of mercy, is at 
once the greatest and the least of all the 
efforts of the Della Robbia School. It 
marks the extremest development of the 
art of working in glazed terra-cotta, and 
also sounds emphatically the knell of that 
art. The whole scheme—a facade of 
faiience—is a remarkable triumph of poly- 
chromatic architecture. 

The designs were executed between 1497 
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and 1520, and the actual work was com- 
pleted between 1525 and 1529. They are 
in the form of great oblong panels, in bas- 
relief, very highly raised, and very richly 
coloured. Six were the work of Giovanni, 
the seventh, “ Giving drink to the thirsty,” 
was added in 1585, by Filippo Palcadini, 
and is merely painted stucco and very 
inferior to the rest. 

The first panel has a pale blue ground, 

and the figures are coloured brilliantly in 
yellow and_ red. 
The second has a 
white ground, and 
the figures are 
chiefly in blue and 
green, with no yel- 
low. Three, four, 
and five have dark 
blue grounds, with 
groups in greens 
and yellows. 

The nude 


modelling is very 
good, for in this 
Giovanni excelled, 
and the faces are 
portraits faithfully 


and _characteristi- 
cally rendered — 
especially those of 
the monks. The 
series is valuable 
from a_ sartorial 
point of view, and 
shows correctly the 
fashions of the 
period The 
colours are, how- 
ever, rather crude 
and hard, wanting 
Andrea’s delicious 
blending, whilst 
the outlines are somewhat rough and ag- 
gressive, and are without Luca’s wise 
restraint. The glaze, too, is rather lack- 
lustre, and the joints, in the composition, 
are loose and inexact. 

The statues, which connect the bas-re- 
liefs, are arranged under sculptured 
canopies of good design—showing Gio- 
vanni’s skill as a builder-architect—they 
are “Faith,” “Hope,” and “Charity,” 
“Prudence,” and “ Justice.” 

The position respectively of each of 
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these “ Virtues ’ has a direct bearing upon 
the flanking reliefs. Prudence guards the 
Naked and the Stranger; Faith visits the 
Prisoner; Charity covers the Departed ; 
Hope feeds the Hungry and refreshes the 
Thirsty, and Justice assures the Sufferer. 
Unhappily, the right arm of “ Charity” 
has been broken off, but doubtless it was 
outstretched to console and comfort. 
Their pose and- perspective have not 
been very felicitously managed—the 
twiste1 bodies and 
the bent knees and 
heads — although 
wisely designed 
for their lofty 
position, have not 
attained a_ very 
successful _ result. 
The influence of 
Ghirlandajo is 
quite assertive in 
them all. The 
whole imposing 
composition is, 
however, a striking 
and characteristic 
achievement, and 
conclusively points 
out Giovanni as 
the “ painter-pot- 
ter” of the Della 
Robbia Family. 
Works by Gio- 
vanni abound 
throughout Tus- 
cany. He was 
always careful to 
sign and date all 
he did, and in this 
way there is less 
difficulty in attri- 
bution than in the 
work of Luca and Andrea who frequently 
omitted one or both of these marks of 
origin. The Bargello,or National Museum, 
of Florence, is particularly rich in examples 
of both the earlier and restrained, and the 
later and exuberant, manner of Giovanni. 
In casting one’s eyes over the whole 
work of Giovanni Della Robbia, and com- 
paring it with the work of Luca and 
Andrea, it is noticeable that he approaches 
Luca in the alert treatment of devotional 
subjects ; whilst in the accessories of such 
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compositions he is in lire with Andrea. 
His figures are less easy, and are more 
posed than Luca’s, and his cherubs and 
child Christs are chubbier than Andrea’s. 
The graceful pendulous garlands of Luca 
become heavier and disjointed with 
Andrea, whilst Giovanni has added ampli- 
tude and artificiality. Arabesqjues, spar- 
ingly used by Luca for the most part, are 
more ambitious in Andrea’s work, but in 
that of Giovanni they attain quite em- 
phatic prominence. The simple cglour 
scheme of Luca, with, his whites and* his 
blues, added to by Andzea only with reds 
and golds, yet tending, under his hand, 
to redundance, gains consummate boldness 
and richness with Giovanni's brush. 

With all his fine feeling for painting, 
Giovanni’s landscapes, and other back- 
grounds, yield in Gistinction and suitability 
to both Luca and Andrea. Often enough 
he painted them, and then burnt them in, 
without any idea of enamelling. Giovanni's 
best points are good modelling in the clay, 
suitable postures in his composition, and 
charm of expression in the faces of his 
figures. 

Quite lucidly and instructively the work 
of the three first Della Robbias teaches 
the history of the art of Florentine ena- 
melled terra-cotta, and that history syn- 
chronises with the general history of the 
Renaissance. 

First, the spirit of Luca opens the eyes 
of alert figures to view the sunrise of the 
New Birth. Andrea next allows his heart 
to be moved by the palpitating life of 
that noontide ; whilst Giovanni's hands are 
bathed in the sunset reflections of that 
grand and illuminating epoch. 

Giovanni married young, and had three 
sons—all of whom died in the terrible 
plague of Florence in 1527. Very little 
is known of his life, and the date of his 
“eath is quite uncertain. The latest work 
he did was the Pistoja facade—which he 
actually left unfinished in 1529. Pro- 
bably the untimely end of his sons broke 
his heart and hurried him to his grave. 


II. AND III.—_GIROLAMO AND 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA (1475-1567). 


In the work of Girolamo Della Robbia 
—Andrea’s sixth son—the invention of his 


grand-uncle Luca underwent further de. 
velopment and, be it added, deterioration, 
Born in 1488, he, with his brothers Gio- 
vanni, Luca, and Ambrogio, spent a useful 
boyhood in his father’s studio. Examples 
of his art are few and far between, if we 
accept all terra-cottas signed “G. Della 
Robbia” as the work of Giovanni. 

Girolamo certainly followed his brother's 
lead, and accompanied him to Pistoja, 
when his frieze was set up at the hospital, 

«+ There can be little doubt but that he 
assisted in the preparation and execution 
of that undertaking. 

In the Bargello, at Florence, is a 
“Pieta.” with tie attribution “Scuola di 
Giovanni Della Robbia.” This may very 
likely be an original design of Giovanni 
executed by his brother. The composition 
is similar to other reliefs by Giovanni, but 
the modelling and the colouring. are not 
like his. There is a crudeness and for- 
biddingness which are absent in Giovanni's 
work, and the figures resemble wax-work 
models rather than human kind. To com- 
pare it with the pathetic “ Pieta” at San 
Lorenzo di Bibbiena reveals how far short 
comes the National Museum relief. The 
predella emphasises the declension in 
glazed terra-cotta, the bdambini have 
nothing in common with Andrea’s at the 
Innocenti. 

The first reliable date in Girolamo’s 
career is 1527, when he joined a cavalcade 
of Florentine merchants on a journey to 
Paris. It is said that Francis I., the 
King of France, warmly welcomed the 
traveller, and at once gave him a commis- 
sion. The Chateau de Madrid, in the 
Bois de Boulogne,—so called after the 
Peace of Madrid,—was in building, and 
Francis conceived the idea of -making it a 
porcelain palace. 

Girolamo entered heartily into the 
Sovereign’s idea, taking as his masters of 
design, Jacopo di Sansovino and Baccio 
Bandinelli. 

Evelyn in his “ Diary,” speaks of the 
architect of the Chateau, and says he used 
“material mostly of earth, painted like 
porcelain or china, whose colours appear 
ever fresh.” In addition to the terra-cotta 
enrichment, Girolamo carved many figures 
in pietra serena, or some other calcarious 
stone. 
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Church of San Leonardo, Cerreto Guidi. 


In 1550 he lost his appointment, through 
the jealousy and interference of Philibert 
De l’Orme, and returned to Florence. Ap- 
parently he had no honour in his own 
country, which he had left so many years 
before, and after nine years of compara- 
tive seclusion and indigence, Primaticcio 
persuaded him to return to the land of his 
adoption—so back he went to Paris in 
1560. He carried on his work there and 
at Orleans, and after serving four French 


Giovanni Della Robbia 


kings he died in his beloved Paris in 
1567. 

Girolamo has left behind several speci- 
mens of his art, not only in terra-cotta but 
also in marble and in bronze. Benvenuto 
Cellini names him as a worthy member of 
a family of sculptors, but refrains from 
criticising his style. What is known of 
his work expresses in emphatic terms the 
vastness of difference which one hundred 
years made between the sublime “Can- 
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toria” of Luca and the gaudy “ Chateau” 
of Girolamo. 

Andrea del Sarto painted Girolamo’s 
portrait in his fresco of the death of Saint 
Philip at La Nunziata in Florence. 

Three sons and four daughters sur- 
vived their father, and presumably 
some of them 
continued to 
work in glazed 
terra-cotta. That 
their work was 
of no great merit 
is certain, for 
nothing has re- 
mained to con- 
nect their author 
with a glorious 
past, but some 
trashy and vul- 
gar pots! 

One other son 
of Andrea Della 
Robbia, for a 
time, worked 
diligently in the 
family studio— 
Luca—born in 
1475- Quite 
early he found 
his way to 
Rome, where he 
was employed 
by Raphael 
Santi to do some 
glazed terra- 
cotta decorating 
in the loggia of 
the Vatican. 
Whilst working 
there he was 
commissioned to 
design and to 
execute the beau- 
tiful tesselated 
pavement — A 
work quite 
wrongly ascribed 
uncle. 

From the little that can be gathered of 
his life’s work he appears to have devoted 
himself specially to decorative pottery and 
the enrichment of small objects in terra- 
cotta. He is said to have died in Rome in 
1550. 


CHARITY. 


Ospedale del Ceppo, Pis‘oja. 
to Luca, his great- 
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THE DELLA ROBBIA SCHOOL. 


Of the “School of the Della Robbia” 
we have brief notices in the work of several 
artists and craftsmen. First, perhaps, stands 
Antonio di Cristofano, who, Luca re- 
cords, helped him with the Tabernacle 
at Peretola. 
Agostino and 
Ottavino di Guc- 
aio or di Duccio 
were a pair of 
artistic brothers. 
The former de- 
corated, in 1461, 
the facade of 
the Oratory of 
San Bernardino 
at Perugia with 
enamelled terra- 
cotta and marble 
work. His style 
was» marked by 
purity and ani 
mation. His 
heads are like 
Botticelli’s, but 
his -draperi¢s 
follow the deca- 
dent manner 2f 
the late Renais- 
sance. He was 
lavish in decora- 
tion. 

Agostino also 
did some beauti- 
ful high reliefs 
in the church of 
San Francesco 
at Rimini for 
Pandolfo Mala- 
testa. He had 
considerable in- 
fluence in the art 
world of Flo- 
rence, and built 
a workshop for 
pottery at Deruta, which became quite 
famous. He was born in 1418 and died 
at..Perugia in 1498. -—-- 

Ottavino does not seem to hin done 
much in terra-cotta. His forte was de- 
sign, and he devoted his time to gold- 
smith’s work but he gave considerable 
assistance to his brother, who appears 
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to have been not much of a draughts- 
man. 

Benedetto Baglioni knew Luca’s secrets 
of enamelling. In the Badia Chapel is 
a very sweet “ Madonna and Child,” and 
in the Duomo of Perugia there is an 
Altar by him. His work is distin- 
guished by treatment of heads, both 
Madonnas and Angels, and is marked 
by softness, fullness, and grace. He 
assisted Andrea Della Robbia with the 
Perugia frieze, and later, entered Gio- 
vanni’s studio, and devoted himself to his 
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methods. His son Santi carried out fhe 
same ideas. 

Pietro Paolo Agabiti da Sassoferrato 
was a sculptor and painter. In 1513 he 
did the ancona of an altar in the church 
of Arceria in Sinigalia—a work not un- 
worthy of Luca himself. 

Georgio Andreoli da Gubbio was 
almost the last of the immediate 
followers of the Della Robbias, An 
example of his work in terra-cotta is 
in the Stadelsche Institut at Mggnk- 
fort—it is dated 1575. 


THE DELLA ROBBIAS. 


Simone, b. 1343. ——— Margherita, b. 1363, 


| 
' | 
Giovanni, b. 1394. LUCA, b, 1400. 
[Notary and Chan- 
cellor to the sig- 
noria.]} 


I 
Marco, b. 1385. 


| 
ANDREA, b. 1435. 


| 
Antonio, I \ GIOVANNI. 
b. 1467. 5 ; b. 1469. 
(F a Luca, a Seulptor 
Dominican (Flo-euce). 
Monk.) 


| 
Paolo. 
b. 1970. 


Dominicau 
Monk.) 


co. Lucantonio. Simone. 
[All three died in the plague at 
Florence in 1527.) 


| 
a. b. 1438. 


{¥ra Ambrogio, a 


| | 
Paolo, b. 1440. Two daughters. 


Lue +. 
b. 1475. 
Scul.,.tor 
(Florence 
and 
Rome). 


| 
Ambrogio. 
b. 1489. 

Fra Francesco, a 
Dominican 
Monk, 
Sculptor 

(Siena). 


| | an eres 


Three sons. Four daughters. Luea, 
[All settled in France, »nd car- b. 1484. 
ried on enamulling, etc.) Writer, 
Philoiogist, 
Historian. 


G rolamo. 
b. 1488 
Sculptor 
(Paris). 


Present family of 
Viviani Della Rubbia. 
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Ospeda'e del Ceppo, Pistoja.J 


Giofunnl Della Robvia. 
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Piis omer at Ccr’e Castle 


By EMILY BAKER 


ORFE CASTLE, situated on the Pur- 
beck Hills, in Dorset, was one of the 
most ancient British fortresses in the south 
of England. It was a veritable watch- 
tower against all foes by sea or land. 
From its northern towers little beside 
heath scenery was visible ; but towards the 
south-east and south-west the views were 
extensive, embracing the Isle of Purbeck, 
the harbour of Poole, Swanage Bay, with 
the Isle of Wight in the distance and a 
long stretch of the English Channel. 

As was usual in those feudal days, the 
castle was built on the summit of a steep 
hill, which was somewhat detached from 
the range of hills which ran from east to 
west of the Isle of Purbeck. This gave 
rise to its name, derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon “Ceorfan,” to cut, and “ geat,” a 
gate—that is a cut gate, or aperture cut 
through the hill. 

The Isle of Purbeck was a chace or 
warren belonging to the King and _ per- 
taining to his castle of Corfe ; for the deer 
were very abundant in the woods which 
clothed the northern sides of the chalk 
hills. 

The Saxon Keep was the oldest part of 
the Castle, and it is said to have been be- 
gun in the reign of Alfred and finished in 
that of Edgar. It consisted only of the 
square central building or buildings 
situated on the extreme summit of the hill. 
The other parts of the castle were not 
built till between the 12th and 14th cen- 
turies. 

We are all familiar with the history of 
Prince Arthur of Brittany, who in 1203 
was sO mysteriously put to death by—it is 
supposed—his uncle, King John of 
England. But nothing has been much 
known of his sister, Alianor, called by the 
old chroniclers the Damosell de Bretagne, 
and the Pearl of Brittany. 

Our knowledge of the history of Prince 
Arthur has come to us principally through 
our national bard, the immortal Shake- 
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speare (whose history is sometimes, how- 
ever, much at fault), but he tells us no- 
thing of the sister. 

We learn, however, from the ancient 
chronicles that there were two children, 
Arthur and Alianor, born to Geoffrey (the 
third son of Henry II., and heir, after 
Richard I., to the Crown of England) and 
Constance, daughter of Conan le Petit, 
Count of Brittany. Geoffrey was thrown 
from his horse and killed at a tournament 
at Paris in 1186—thus Arthur became heir 
to the British dominions. His mother, 
Constance, afterwards married Ranulf, 
Earl of Chester, but deserted him for Gui 
de Thouars, by whom she had a daughter, 
Alice, and from whom sprung the later 
Dukes of Brittany. 

We know that Philip Augustus, the 
French king, took charge of the young 
Prince Arthur, and encouraged him to re- 
sist his uncle John’s claim to the crown of 
England, and especially the French lands, 
which also were his by right of birth. But 
we do not hear of Alianor untif after the 
fatal battle of Mirabeau, when Arthur 
was taken prisoner by his uncle in 1202. 

Their mother, Constance, had died the 
year before, according to the chroniclers 
of the time—although Shakespeare makes 
her alive at Arthur’s capture. May it not 
be possible that Alianor was living with 
her stepfather, Gui de Thouars, who had 
espoused Arthur's cause, and was taken 
prisoner with the other knights at Mira- 
beau? The first we hear of her, however, 
is that she was also taken prisoner by 
King John, at the same time as her 
brother, and sent, or brought, by him to 
England. 

It must have been a sad change for the 
young girl to have gone to the grim fortress 
at Corfe, although doubtless, of late years, 
she had been accustomed to moving about 
from one castle to another. Still, the 
knowledge that she was being taken from 
her own beloved country, where as a prin- 
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cess she had been so much beloved, to a 
strange Jand and people, must have been 
a great grief to her. 

They probably crossed from Brittany to 
Studlands, in Poole harbour, which King 
John often used as a landing place, and 
which would be only a short distance from 
Corfe Castle. 

We read that Alianor was under the 
custody of Robert de Vipont, the same 
knight who had the charge of her brother, 
Prince Arthur, when he was sent to Rouen 
from Falaise. One wonders if she learnt 
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on her palfrey, with Dame Maud de 
Vipont riding by her side, and her atten- 
dant maids behind, followed by soldiers 
and retainers. The pennons flying, the 
lances glittering in the sun, and the horns 
blowing as they reached the gate. 

Peter de Mauley was custodian of the 
Castle at this time, and he would be at 
the gate to receive the King and his 
prisoner. He bent on one knee to 
salute his sovereign, and then cast a 
glance beyond to see the fair damosell for 
whom he had been ordered to provide a 
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the truth of his sad end from this knight, 
and if some last words may have been 
sent to her, through him, to soften the 
cruel blow which must have cast a blight 
over her young life. 

Still, we are told that “the Princess had 


a dauntless and 
stantly insisting on her rights to 
crown.” 

We can picture the cavalcade in 1203 
as they wound their way up the steep 
hill to the gateway of the Castle. 

The King riding in front with iis 
nobles and attendants. Then the Princess 


invincible spirit, con- 
the 


domicile. The King saw the look and 
beckoned to the Princess to ride forward. 
She had on a dark green tunic, with cape 
of cambric, trimmed with fur of min- 
ever and a brown cap furred with min- 
ever; over this was flung carelessly a scar- 
let cloak. Robert de Vipont came for- 
ward to assist her from the saddle, and 
when she stepped to the ground and let 
her cloak fall from her shoulders, Peter 
de Mauley uttered a cry of admiration. 

The King looked at him. “ Hast never 
seen a handsome woman before, man!” he 
exclaimed. 
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The knight recovered himself. “ Yes, 
my liege; but not as prisoner—so young 
and so fair,” he muttered. 

“Tut, tut, man; lead the way to the 
chambers prepared forthe Princess. By the 
Mass ! ” he said to himself, “ it will be here 
as it was in Brittany ; all the men will fall 
in love with her. I shall have to set a 
sharp watch. I can trust De Mauley 
though, he was ever true tome. I wonder 
how those poor devils fare !—the French 
knights that I sent over here. Dead, some 
of them, I doubt not.” 

Meanwhile Alianor was entering the 
gate of the ward leading to the King’s 
Tower and, mounting the flight of steps, 
was taken to the apartments set apart for 
her in the Queen’s Ward, adjoining the 
chapel. 

When she looked at the view from her 
chamber she uttered an exclamation of de- 
light as she saw the sea in the distance— 
the same waters which washed the shores 
of her beloved Brittany—but the thought 
that she might never see that country again 
caused the tears to rise in her eyes. 

But the clang of armour outside her 
door made her hastily brush them aside, as 
Dame Maud de Vipont entered. 

“The King desires to see you. He 
waits your permission to enter, Princess.” 

“Let him come in,” she said haughtily. 
“ Methinks it is not necessary for a King 
to ask it of his captive.” 

“Not necessary, niece Alianor; but we 
do not wish to be ungallant A 

“ Pardieu!” cried the girl, “Wherefore 
this pretence? No gallantry can give me 
back my liberty and my friends, or bring 
my dearly loved brother to life.” 

The King winced at the last words. 
“We want you, Alianor, to be as happy as 
you can, and we have given orders for you 
to have all that you require.” 

“T require nothing but liberty, uncle,” 
she said, and turned away from him, seat- 
ing herself in the embrasure of the win- 
dow. 

“Liberty you cannot have unless you 
give me the required assurance, in writing, 
that you waive all claim to the crown of 
England.” 

“ Never will I do that!” she exclaimed 
emphatically. “It is ours by right, and 
now dear Arthur is murdered, I am the 
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rightful heir and I will never forego my 
rights.” 

The King turned’ away in great wrath 
and went towards the door. “TI shall take 
good care that you shall never have the 
chance of claiming it,” he said as he left 
the chamber. 

A defiant look came over the beautiful 
face, as the girl set her teeth and clenched 
her small hands. “ No chance; no, there’s 
no chance here,” and as she looked down 
the dizzy height and at the massive walls 
of the castle hope seemed to die within 
her. “Not yet twenty! Shall I have to 
spend all the years of my life in this fort- 
ress? Alas! alas!” 

The King did not stay long at Corfe. 
His visits, we are told, seldom extended 
beyond a day, and at the most four or 
five. He assured himself that the French 
knights he had sent over immediately after 
their capture at Mirabeau were securely 
housed in the dungeon tower, which was 
at the higher end of an angle in the Saxon 
part of the castle. He charged De Mauley 
that no communication should be allowed 
between them and the Princess Alianor, 
and he was not even to let her know that 
they were prisoners in the same castle. 

On the King being asked if some regu- 
lations in the matter of food might be re- 
laxed in favour of four or five of the 
knights who were ill, he refused emphati- 
cally, saying they deserved no better fare, 
and if they should starve themselves to 
death so much the better—their sentence 
would be shortened. But he gave orders 
that Alianor was to have all she required, 
and no harshness was to be used towards 
her, except in the matter of her liberty. 
She was not to be allowed to go beyond 
the castle precincts, nor was anyone to be 
allowed access to her. De Vipont or his 
wife were, one or other, to be in constant 
attendance on her, and her Brittany dam- 
sel, too, must be closely watched. 

So the poor Damosell de Bretagne’s 
imprisonment began. She chafed greatly 
against the enforced surveillance at first ; 
but on finding no good could come of it 
she resigned herself to her fate. She 
plied De Mauley with questions concern- 
ing the French knights who had been sent 
to England, asking if any of them were 
imprisoned in the same castle as herself. 
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But he always eluded answering these 
questions, and referred her to the King. 

However, one day her Brittany maid 
came to her with a sad tale. The girl 
had made friends with one of the guards 
of the dungeon tower, and he had just 
told her a pitiful story. Six of the French 
prisoners had died the night before. They 
had not been able to eat the prison fare, 
and so were starved to death. They were 
to be buried the next day. 

Alianor charged the girl to make further 
inquiries concerning them, as she felt sure 
they were some of her old friends. But 
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varied only by the occasional visits of her 
uncle, King John, who each time reiterated 
his request that she should relinquish her 
claim to the crown of England. 

But he always met with the same 
answer. “My brother was the direct 
heir. Him you caused to be murdered ; 
but I will never resign my rights. Re- 
member how our ancestor, Maud, fought 
for the crown when she was being de- 
frauded of it as I am. If I were free,” 
and she drew herself up and raised her 
head proudly, “I would fight as she did, 
and I would tell the English nobles such 
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the maid had been seen speaking to the 
guard and the man had been put under 
arrest in consequence. The girl was ad- 
monished that if she were ever seen speak- 
ing again to one of the guards of the castle 
she would not be allowed to go into the 
grounds, nor her mistress either. 

So the poor Princess never knew the 
fate of her friends ; but it is recorded that 
many of the brave French knights sent 
over by King John were starved to death 
at this time in Corfe Castle. 

And so the days wore on wearily for 
the beautiful and high-spirited Alianor, 


a tale that I fancy I should have most of 
them on my side.” 

She looked so queenly and beautiful as 
she said this that John felt sure that her 
words would prove true. It made him 
give orders to her custodians that they 
should be more careful than ever lest she 
should escape or have communication with 
any one outside the castle. 

Six years later, in 1209, a happy break 
came into the morotony of her life. To 
put an end to some disputes which had 
arisen between himself and the King of 
Scotland, John, in the spring of thig year, 
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marched into the north of England at the 
head of a very powerful army, and was 
met on the borders by William the Lion, 
at the head of his forces. A treaty was 
then proposed and concluded, which was 
ratified at Northampton on August 7th. 
By-this treaty William agreed to pay King 
John fifteen thousand marks at four dif- 
ferent periods, in consideration of certain 
concessions made to him; and, also, send 
his two daughters, Margaret and Isabelle, 
as hostages to England. 

These two princesses were sent to Corfe 
Castle to share the captivity of Alianor ; 
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and, we read, were also placed under the 
charge of Robert de Vipont. 

How rejoiced the Damosell de Bretagne 
must have been to have as companions 
these two young maidens, after her six 
years of solitude. We can imagine how 
the long hours must have been lightened 
to them all by Alianor relating to the two 
Scotch princesses the experiences she had 
gone through before she came to Corfe. 

Some curious details are given at this 
time respecting articles supplied for the 
three royal maidens. 

“The Mayor and Reeves of Winchester 
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are ordered to supply to the King’s niece 
and the two daughters of the King of 
Scotland, who are at Corfe, such robes and 
caps, and all other things necessary for 
their vestment as Robert de Vipont shall 
demand, the cost to be repaid at the King’s 
Exchequer. John, Mayor of Winchester, 
is commanded to send in haste to the King, 
for the use of his niece, Alianor, and two 
daughters of the King of Scotland, robes 
of dark green, namely, tunics and_ super 
tunics, with capes of cambric, and fur of 
minever, and twenty-three yards of good 
linen cloth ; also for the King’s niece, one 
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good cap of dark brown furred with min- 
ever, and one hood for rainy weather, for 
the use of the same, besides robes of bright 
green for the use of her three waiting 
maids, and the shoes for the use of the 
daughters of the King of Scotland, the 
King’s niece, and her three waiting maids ; 
and also for the King’s niece one saddle 
with golden reins; and the Mayor is to 
come himself with all the above articles to 
Corfe, there to receive the money for the 
cost of the same.” 

By this we may gather that the confine- 
ment to the Castle was somewhat lessened 
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for Alianor—or else, why should the 
“saddle with golden reins” have been 
ordered? We like to think of the three 
princesses taking rides in the surrounding 
country—to Swanage and Studland, and 
perhaps as far as Wareham and Dor- 
chester. 

Again, it is recorded : “ Peter de Mauley 
is to procure for the King’s niece one scar- 
let robe, namely, a cloak, and a tunic with 
cendal (probably girdle), and another for 
the wife of Robert de Vipont, and also 
for the King’s niece some good and fine 
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scale. One would like to know if these 
orders only began when the Scotch prin- 
cesses arrived at the Castle. Perhaps 
John did not wish that his niece should 
appear to disadvantage beside the King’s 
daughters. 

We find in some chronicles of Scotland, 
that in 1214 the two Scotch princesses 
went to the Court at Windsor, and whilst 
there probably met the nobles to whom they 
were subsequently wedded. It is said 
that King John had promised to provide 
them with suitable husbands. Ermen- 
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linen cloth, enough to make four or five 
under garments, and four sheets; not, 
however, of the King’s finest cloth; but 
— to purchase it as good as they 
can with the King’s money; and she is 
also to have two pairs of boots delivered 
to her by the messenger of Robert de 
Vipont, the bearer of this note.” 

In this order the parsimony of King 
John is shown in the ordering of the linen 
stuff ; but, we must confess, that for a 
prisoner the allowance of material for 
clothes seems to have been on a generous 


garde, wife to William of Scotland, was 
an Englishwoman, and a cousin of King 
John’s, and she probably preferred English 
husbands for her daughters. 

The Scotch chronicler declared that 
Margaret, the eldest, was to have been 
wedded to Henry, the King’s eldest son; 
but this, Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 
who afterwards married her, denied. 

Alianor, meanwhile, was left behind in 
confinement at Corfe, and we can imagine 
with what bitter feelings the proud, beau- 
tiful damosell saw her companions set off 
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for Windsor, the home of her father when 
a young man, and of which she must, as 
a child, often have heard him speak. Her 
heart, too, would be sore when they re- 
turned and told her of their gay doings 
there. Perhaps they spoke of Hubert de 
Burgh, who had been Governor of Falaise 
when her brother was imprisoned there, 
and whom she probably knew. Anyhow, 
it must have been a little relief to the dull 
monotony of her days to hear news of the 
outer world. 

In the year 1215 John, who seldom 
stayed for much more than a day at Corfe, 
remained from June 23rd to July 17th. 
This was his last visit, and Alianor never 
saw him again. 

Rumour, however, said that his mind 
was giving way, especially after signing 
the Magna Charta; and things got io 
such a pass that many of the nobles sent 
over to Philip of France to offer the 
crown to his eldest son, Louis, who landed 
at Sandwich without opposition. 

What must have been the feelings of 
Alianor did she hear this. Indignation 


at her claims being overlooked by the 
English people—and yet, a gleam of hope 


that should Louis become King of 
England she might gain her freedom. She 
could get no information from either De 
Mauley or De Vipont, although she plied 
them with questions. They were faithful 
to King John and guarded her strictly. 
They would never allow themselves to 
speak on the affairs of the nation to her. 
But the strengthening of the military who 
were lodged in the Castle, and the pre- 
parations for warfare told her that there 
was something astir; and probably, 
through the two princesses, she may have 
heard of Louis’s entrance into England, 
and how he was repulsed by Hubert de 
Burgh at Dover Castle. 

Soon after came the news of King 
John’s unexpected death, and the accession 
to the throne of her cousin Henry. Hope 
would again rise in her breast that she 
now might possibly regain her liberty— 
for she could not but think that a younger 
man would show her more pity than her 
uncle had done. 

But it was a false hope, for Henry kept 
her still in close confinement, as we find 
by the records of the time that further 
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articles of dress, etc., were being supplied 
to the three princesses at Corfe Castle. 
Richard, a young brother of the King’s, 
was at this time put under the charge of 
Peter de Mauley, and we read :— 

“Peter de Mauley was peremptorily 
commanded to go to London for the King’s 
(Henry III.) coronation, bringing with him 
the King’s brother (Richard) and the re- 
galia then in his custody at Corfe. ee a 
He delivered up the Castle to the King, 
with Alianor, the King’s kinswoman, and 
Isabelle, sister of the King of Scotland 
(William had died two years before), with 
all jewels, military engines and ammuni- 
tion therein, which King John had for- 
merly committed to his trust.” 

But evidently Peter de Mauley still con- 
tinued custodian at Corfe Castle, for we 
read of “ 700 marks to be allowed to Peter 
de Mauley, part to be laid out on works at 
Corfe Castle and-in expenses consequent 
upon the custody of Alianor, the King’s 
cousin,” etc. 

In the later accounts, as at the corona- 
tion, only Isabelle of Scotland is men- 
tioned, so we may imagine that Margaret 
was married to Hubert de Burgh. 

We also read that one of the articles 
allowed Alianor by the King was a “ sil- 
ken couch,” and by this: we conclude her 
health was giving way, perhaps from dis- 
appointment or too close confinement. The 
King seems to have shown great solicitude 
towards her at this time, for it is recorded 
that “Master John de Beauchamp was 
sent all the way from London to ad- 
minister medicine to Alianor when sick at 
Corfe Castle.” 

The chronicler adds: “ His journey was 
possibly a hurried one, for the palfry on 
which he rode seems to have been over- 
worked, for it died on its way back to 
London. The Treasurer of the 
Exchequer was ordered to pay, to its 
master, out of the King’s monies, three 
marks in compensation.” 

We have now come to the end of 
Alianor’s sojourn at Corfe Castle. In the 
sixth year of the reign of Henry III. 
(1222) the Damosell de Bretagne was re- 
moved from Corfe to Gloucester Castle. 
After this she was taken to Marlborough, 
and before March, 1225, she reached her 
final destination at Bristol, where she was 
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placed under the custody of Ralph de 
Wiliton. 

Alianor died at Bristol in 1242, having 
been a prisoner forty years, nineteen of 
which she spent at Corfe Castle. Might 
not the words, which Shakespeare makes 
Queen Catherine utter, apply equally to 
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No friends, no hope; no kindred weep 
for me, 

Almost no grave allowed m>:——” 


Alianor’s body was first buried in the 
Priory of St. James’s, Bristol, afterwards, 
according to her dying request, taken up 


this Princess :— and interred at Amesbury, a nunnery 


founded by Elfrida as an expiation for the 
murder of her stepson Edward at Corfe 
Castle. 


“Shipwrecked upon a kingdom, whete no 
pity, 


SONG 


By WILL HILL 


HOUGH many a babbling burn be fair 
And many a green hill grander, 
Give me yon sunny upland where 
Esk’s infant waves meander: 
For there one summer morn I sought 
My lassie mid the heather, 
And there we roved, nor recked of aught 
Save bliss new-found together. 


On spoil intent, the robber bee, 
The sweet buds burst asunder, 
But I, a bolder thief than he, 
From ruddy lips did plunder 
Sweeter spoils than e’er were sealed 
In heather-bell recesses, 
Yellow cowslip of the field, 
Wild thyme, or lady’s tresses. 


Esk-water laughed, the hare-bells blue 
With mirth were brimming over, 

The lark dropped down, his mate to woo 
Amid the beds of clover ; 

Dame Nature seemed our joy to share, 
She smiled so bright and cheery : 

What other face could Nature wear 
The day I won my dearie? 


Let Fortune all the gems unstore 
That e’er man’s heart delighted— 
Wealth, honour, fame—all pale before 
The pearl of love first-plighted : 
Mid all Life’s pages picture-pied 
There’s one can ne’er grow fainter, 
Tis that where Love first trembling tried 
His prentice hand as painter. 
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(Continued from page 466.) 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE WATER MASTER HERSELF. 


N the next morning, in the press of 
fresh and absorbing interests which 
demanded his attention, Rand completely 
forgot the key to the study desk—the key 
that, he had assured himself the night 
before, was sv precious to Wheelock. 

Only once was he reminded of it ; when 
Hinton, looking up with a slow smile 
from his cup of coffee, as the two break- 
fasted together, remarked, in a drawl: 

“Ah didn’t have to fire yo’ slant-eyed 
burglar, sah. As yo’ intimated, he flew 
the coop, sah, befo’ sunrise.” 

“Oh, yes,” Rand laughed. 
he would.” 

“Whar would yo’ suspect he’d be mos’ 
likely to wandeh, sah?” 

“Well,” Rand considered, rising and 
lighting a cigar, “I don’t believe you'd 
have to use a.fine-tooth comb on any- 
body’s plantation except Wheelock’s, - to 
find him.” 

“ Ah low yo’ ’bout right, sah.” 

But Rand’s hastily formulated inten- 
tion of ransacking the drawers of that 
desk, upon the instant, was speedily set 
aside in favour of a ride through his 
domain ere the heat of the sun became 
positively prohibitive. 

And when he returned his fatigue had 
grown excessive. After a hasty and un- 
enjoyed lunch, he went to his room and 
indulged in a protracted siesta, from which 
he emerged at about four in the afternoon. 

A bath and a change of clothing had, 
he boasted, made a new man of him. 
He appeared, about half an hour later, 
upon the veranda of the cottage, quite 
impeccable as to costume ; in khaki riding 
breeches and a negligée shirt of sheer 
material, light as a feather, upon his broad 
shoulders, collarless and with the sleeves 
turned back above his elbows ; light canvas 
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puttees took the place of riding boots, and 
a pith helmet shaded his eyes. 

Altogether his attire was so picturesque 
and incongruous, and so plainly comfort- 
able, that Wheelock was moved to sneer— 
to smile a mocking smile, which faded as 
his eye met Rand’s. 

The discharged manager had been wait- 
ing impatiently for some fifteen minutes, 
seated in a light buckboard drawn by two 
blooded horses, who pranced restively 
while their owner held them in the clear 
space in front of Rand’s residence. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Rand,” Wheelock 
greeted him, with a brazen cordiality. 

Rand stuck his hands in his breeches’ 
pockets and looked calmly down on the 
man. “ Wheelock,” he said, deliberately, 
“T thought [ gave you to understand that 
you were not to enter my grounds again?” 

Wheelock set his jaw angrily, glancing 
about to see if they were being overheard. 
As it happened, none of the hands was 
nearer than the stable. He nodded, with 
an air of relief. 

“That’s so,” he admitted. “ But I had 
to return your pony, and I thought———” 

“You could have sent it back by one 
of your boys,” Rand suggested. “ What 
you think is of no interest to me, I assure 
you.” 

“ But, Mr. Rand et 

Rand turned his back. 
ing,” he said, pointedly. 

Wheelock flushed. The hand that 
held his whip trembled with rage, and he 
measured the distance between him and 
this young man who showed so plainly 
his contempt for him. 

At that moment Hinton sauntered aim- 
lessly around the corner of the house. 
Catching sight of Weelock, he halted, 
grinned with enjoyment of the situation, 
and sat himself upon the edge of the 
veranda. 

“ Howdy, 


“ Good-even- 


Br’er Wheelock,” he said, 
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pleasantly. “Yo're lookin’ 
sah.” 

Wheelock disdained an answer. With 
a visible effort he checked his temper and 
again addressed Rand’s back. 

“ One moment, if you please, Mr. Rand,” 
he said, not without a certain vibration of 
tone that made Rand turn and observe him 
curiously. 

“Well?” asked the young man, curtly. 

“You took a key from me last night, 
sir 

“ Ah, yes.” 


tolerable, 


Rand grinned. 
to my desk, I believe.” 

Wheelock bit his lip. “Yes,” he ac- 
quiesced, tremulously. “There are cer- 
tain papers in that desk, Mr. Rand, and 
—and———” 

“And you'd consider it a favour if I 
would permit you to go over them and 
select those which you would rather I 
did not see? Eh—is that it, Wheelock?” 

“You've stated it,” returned the dis- 
charged manager, trying to endure Rand’s 
scornful stare. 

“T thought as much.” 


“The key 


Rand paused, 


tapping the planks impatiently with the 


toe of his boot. “I admit,” he pursued, 
“that it is no more than I might have 
expected of you, Wheelock; I mean that 
it’s in keeping with your insolent attitude.” 

“You refuse me, then?” 

“You have caught my meaning mar- 
velously well, sir. I do decline the 
honour. I not only refuse to let you enter 
this house, but I warn you that if you ever 
again approach me without my express 
permission I'll throw you off the place.” 

“ But—but the papers? Those are 
mine! They're none of your——” 

“I propose to inspect them ‘personally, 
Wheelock. You have had a bad habit, 
if you don’t mind my saying so, of keep- 
ing entirely too many private papers, of 
late. I shall go through that desk at my 
leisure ; whatever is yours and in no way 
relates to my affairs, or to the amount or 
manner of your—shall we call them com- 
missions, Wheelock ?—I’ll set aside and 
send to you. 

“That,” Rand concluded, 
Good-evening, sir!” 

Wheelock waited a moment, his hand- 
some features dark and distorted with sup- 
pressed emotion. 


“is final. 
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“ You——” he stammered, “ you’ll drive 
me 

“ Wheelock !” Rand’s voice rang with a 
command from which there was no ap- 
peal. “You'll drive yourself down that 
road immediately, sir!” 

“Yo’ better get home befo’ the stohm 
breaks,” Hinton counselled, gently. He 
cocked a weatherwise eye to the cloud- 
less firmament. “Seems to me I heard 
thundeh,” he observed. 

Crack! Wheelock’s whiplash came 
down, surcharged with the unbearable bur- 
den of his wrath, upon the flanks of his 
horses. They leaped forward furiously, 
well-nigh overturning the light cart as 
their owner swung them about in a wide 
curve. The buckboard sailed through the 
air on two wheels, perilously poised, for a 
single moment; and vanished down the 
road in a smother of dust. 

“Fare thee well,” Hinton waved after 
it, sentimentally. 

Rand went into the study, his eyes 
thoughtful. In one hand he weighed the 
key, pondering. 

“ We may as well settle this matter now,” 
he considered. “There’s something more 
than is merely private in this desk.” 

He sat down in the swivel-chair, and 
unlocked the top drawer. For an instant 
he hesitated, generously. “I don’t want 
to know anything worse of the man than 
I now do,” he thought. 

Nevertheless, he pulled the drawer out 
slowly. His gaze rested on a heavy Colt’s 
forty-four—the first object that came into 
view—-and he took it into his hand with 
a little, disapproving shake of his head. 

“Big gun for a bad-tempered man to 
own,” he said, aloud. 

Beneath it was a mass of disarranged 
papers. “TI don’t care about messing with 
you just now,” Rand told them. He 
leaned back in the desk chair, and toyed 
with the revolver. It was loaded, he dis- 
covered, by breaking it.and bringing into 
view the rear of the cylinder. 

“ Every chamber full,” said Rand. And 
then he paused, whistled and picked up 
from his lap one of the shells that had 
been ejected. “By God!” he said, his 
face clouding angrily. 

That one cartridge alone was empty. 
Rand played with it, thinking deeply, then 
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held the barrel of the weapon to his eye 
and glanced down the interior. It was 
foul with just enough burned powder to 
indicate that a single shot had been fired 
through it since it had been cleaned 
last. 

“TI may be wrong,” meditated the young 
man, “and Heaven knows I don’t want to 
do injustice to any man; but—but—if 
Wheelock did that thing, I'll x 

He did not finish the utterance of his 
thought ; Hinton was coming into the room. 
Rand quietly reloaded the five chambers, 
retaining the discharged shell, and, re- 
turning the weapon to the drawer, relocked 
it. 

“I’m going for a short ride,” he said. 
“What time did you say that the water 
master would be around?” 

“ Sundown, sah,” 

Rand hesitated at the door. 

“What's the reason for that?” he de- 
manded. “Why do you take the water 
in the evening, rather than in the morn- 
ing, Hinton?” . 

“Prevents evaporation, sah. | Wateh 
don’t dry up so quick afteh the sun’s be- 
hind the mountings, sah.” 

“Of course,” Rand assented, ab- 
stractedly. 

He ploughed his way through four 
inches of dust to the stables, where he 
found and saddled a horse. ‘Then, still 
with that thoughtful crease down the mid- 
dle of his forehead, he rode at a swift 
canter down to the main highway turning 
back to the south—toward Hydrant. 

On either hand the way was bordered 
with living green—the dark green leaves 
of lemon trees illuminated with globules 
of pure gold, or with the lighter green 
ovals of the unripened fruit. Rand drew 
in his mount to one side, bending a branch 
down toward him; upon it he could see 
blossoms, buds, small, hard spheres and 
the full-grown, fully matured lemons. 

He nodded comprehendingly. It was 
a miracle of fertility, this tree that had 
its thousands of counterparts on every 
hand all through his ranch; it was for- 
ever yielding, ceaselessly yielding from 
one year’s end to the other. There was 
n> let up, no “slack” time; the daily 
average of the harvest was the same, 
month in, month out, alike in summer and 
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winter—or what passes for winter there in 
the heart of the Mojave. 

A miracle of fertility, indeed! brought 
about by the fierce land-hunger of man 
—the home-building American man— who, 
by that passion resistlessly impelled, would 
carve him a home out of the arid, un- 
fruitful desert—a veritable paradise, but 
to be maintained such only by unremitting 
labour, by eternal vigilance, by constant 
striving and by—scientific irrigation. 

Rand let the branch spring back and 
rode on, thinking. ‘The orchards now were 
bare of the workers, the lemon pickers ; 
and a great peace had settled upon the 
place. Already the heat of the sun was 
lessening, already the silent shadows were 
creeping swiftly over the broad fields. Be- 
hind the mountains great shafts of light, 
rainbow-hued, were quivering aloft, paint- 
ing the sky with a thousand differing tones, 
each more brilliant than its fellow. A 
single, rocky shaft seemed to pierce the 
very firmament itself, a needle of glowing 
azure shadow, edged with flame. 

Rand had ordered the removal of the 
dead animal from the highroad, and that, 
he knew, had been attended to earlier in 
the day ; but he was thinking to find again 
that spot and look the ground over, hoping 
by chance to find some clue to the girl's 
assailant. 

Instead, he found the ground already 
occupied. ‘Two horses, very much alive, 
were tethered to a tree trunk, and the 
girl herself, dismounted, was busy over the 
giant water pipe, tightening a loose clamp 
with a heavy spanner. 

So absorbed was she in her occupation 
that she failed to remark Rand’s coming. 
He rode up quietly—if that adjective can 
be applied to a man whose heart has set up 
a most unreasonable and untimely thump- 
ing in his breast—and as silently alighted. 

She looked around with a little, startled 
cry, to see him at her side. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You! You!” 

“Surely,” Rand heard himself say, 
inanely enough. “This is an unexpected 
pleasure—for me, I mean.” 

Was the flush on her cheeks the reflec- 
tion from the glowing sunset? Why else 
should it be there?” . 


“How did you know?” she asked 
breathlessly. 


“Know what, if you please?” 

Surely it was no light that ever 
had shown on land or sea that was 
reflected in her eyes. Rand= mar- 
velled greatly, forgetting very many im- 
portant things that had been upon his 
mind to say to her when next they were to 
meet. 

“Know that I was—was to be here?” 

“I didn’t,” he confessed. “It’s pure 
good luck, I think. I just happened along, 
you know.” 
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Litnd put his palm over her hand and 
gently forcel her to desist. 


Still with that heightened colour burn- 
ing over her face, she turned again to her 
spanner, and began to tug on it with de- 
termination, setting her scarlet lips in a 
line deliciously firm. Rand put his palm 
over her hand and gently forced her to 
lesist. 

“That's a pretty tough job,” he said, 
quietly. “Let me tackle it.” 

“But, no, Mr. Rand; I am perfectly 
able-———” 

“I know you are,” he laughed; “ but 
so am I.” 

“But it’s my business,” she protested. 

“Tt’s mine now.” 

He swung the spanner around slowly. 
“That far enough?” he asked. 

“You are strong,” she said, absent- 
mindedly, watching the play of his muscles 
beneath the sleek, brown skin of his fore- 
arm. “And now,” she smiled, “just a 
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twist or two to this one, and I think it is 
done.” 

Rand put forth a part of his strength, 
carelessly. The nut bit and grated on the 
iron belt which encircled the heavy wooden 
staves of the great pipe, and one could 
almost see them shrinking together. 

“That will do, sir,” the girl gasped. 

Rand removed the spanner, and handed 
it over. 

“Why do you do this?” he asked, look- 
ing her in the eyes. 

“We dare not neglect a leak in this 
country,” she returned. “The water is 
more precious than anything to us.” 

“I understand that,” he _ returned. 
“But it isn’t what I meant. I want to 
know why you, you, undertake the duties 
of the water master.” 

She elevated her chin, defiantly. 

“T told you that I was the zanjero, sir.” 

“So you did,” he agreed, cheerfully. 
“And zanjero means water master; and 
the water master is a man. 

“Indeed, sir! and how are 
sure?” 

“Hinton told me. His name is Grier- 
son, and he lives near the reservoir. That 
is his charge, in addition to proportioning 
the water supply among us farmers down 
here. What have you to do with that?” 

“TI have told you that I am the 
zanjero!” she flashed. 

Rand .nodded a grave affirmative. 

“Very well. I am now going to unlock 
the gates and give you your water supply, 
sir. Do you wish to see how it is done?” 

Rand nodded again, without speaking. 
The girl turned and led the way to’ the 
horses. 

“You see, I am returning your pony.” 
sh- said. 

“ Thank you,” said Rand. 

He bent, offering her his hand for a 
step ; but it appeared that she could mount 
unaided and she did. From the 
eminence of the saddle she looked down 
upon Rand, with an air almost of triumph, 
her face glowing brightly in the twilight. 

“T am late,” she said, “ we must hurry.” 

Rand mounted, taking the bridle of the 
cayuse in his free hand, and they set off 
at a rapid trot toward the lower end of 
the ranch. The young man rode silently, 
a few paces to the rear ; the girl kept reso- 
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lutely on, without turning, her head well 
up. 

Rand could see no more of her than the 
supple back that swayed lightly to the 
motion of the horse. He wondered that 
a riding habit of cheap linen could be so 
wonderfully modelled to a woman’s figure 
—wondered if it, too, was the work of 
those slim, brown, strong hands. 

Otherwise he could see one pink ear— 
at times two—and the little tendrils of hair 
that coiled at the nape of her neck. Upon 
her head she wore a sombrero magically 
transformed by the feminine touch. 

“Tt is blessing enough,” he murmured ; 
meaning, to watch her as she preceded 
him. For the rest, he was trying to be 
content. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that he was sulking under her rebuff—more 
hurt, indeed, than angry. 

Perhaps she _ considered 


this; for 


presently she slackened her pace, so that 
he came on and rode abreast with her. 
She turned her head a bit from him, watch- 
ing him in little, fugitive, sidelong glances 
which he always just failed to catch. 

she said at length, “ told 


“ And Hinton,” 
you no more?” 

“T did not ask.” 

“ Why ?—if 7 may ask,” she laughed. 

“ Because that would be taking an unfair 
advantage.” 

* I—don’t—understand you, sir.” 

“T would be learning something about 
you, possibly, which you did not wish me 
to know.” 

“Oh ! ”—the emphasis of illumination. 

“Whatever,” he continued, smoothly, 

“you want to tell: me about yourself, or 
think I’ve any claim to know, Tm mighty 
ar-xious to hear. But I’m not going to go 
around and make inquiries about you be- 
hind your back, you know.” 

‘ Oh!” she exclaimed again ; and then: 
“My name is Marguerite.” 

* Marguerite,” he repeated, gratefully. 

“ Marguerite Grierson.” 

“TI suspected that last.” 

“They call me Peggy,” she added. 

“*They’ are favoured. I cannot call 
you ‘ Peggy ’—Miss Grierson.” 

The corners of her lips twitched. “I 
didn’t imagine such a thing,” she zetorted. 
“T merely told you because—well, if you 
should speak to your neighbours of Mar- 
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gverite Grierson, they wouldn’t know whom 
you meant.” 

“TI shall be 
promised, humbly. 

“TI am undertaking my father’s duties,” 
she went on, her chin a bit higher, her 
bearing more independent, “because he is 
not well.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“Tt’s nothing serious.” 

“T was afraid that he would not be able 
10 receive visitors.” 

She turned on him, her eyes wide, sur- 
prised. 

“What does that mean, sir?” 

“I’m hinting that I’d like permission to 
call.” 

“Oh!” she considered 
mense gravity. 

“On your father,” he amended. 

“ Here we are,” she cut him short. 

The horses drew up at the extreme limit 
of Rand’s ranch, where the lemon groves 
gave place to spreading fields of alfalfa, 
the property of his neighbour. Hinton 
was there, ahead of time, awaiting them. 
He drew off his sombrero with a gallant 
flourish. 


very careful,’ Rand 


him with im- 


“ Good-evenin’, Miss Grierson,” he gave 


the girl. 
Rand. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Hinton,” the girl 
replied, primly. 

Hinton looked anxious. 
matter?” he begged. “Yo 
me ‘mistah’ befo’.” 

“And ye’ nevah called me ‘ miss’ be- 
fo’,” she mimicked, laughing as she dis- 
mounted. 

Rand was by her side a minute too late 
t> be of assistance. Disappointed, he 
accompanied the girl to the water gate, 
where she paused, selecting a key. 

“Won't you let me do that for you?” 
Le asked, holding out his hand. 

She shook her head, mirthfully. “ It’s 
against the law, Mr. Rand,” she told him. 
“T never let the keys out of my hands, sir.” 

Bending, she inserted the key in the 
lock, and lifted. the gate. The water 
gushed forth wildly, as though glad to be 
at liberty, into the broad cement channel 
of the main distributing ditch, from which 
it darted into the lateral swiftly. 

The girl waited patiently until the ditch 
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And, “ Howdy, sah,” he greeted 


“ What’s the 
nevah called 
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and laterals were half full, then replaced 
the gate, relocking %. Hinton, at that 
moment, bent and pulled the slide, opening 
the series of outlets, one to each furrow in 
the orchard, of the first lateral. At the 
same time his action was imitated by men 
stationed at the head of each lateral. 

Rand watched, absorbed. The water 
leaped forth from the outlets, filling the 
furrows with tiny, sparkling streams that 
ran swiftly down grade to the end of the 
sections, where alfalfa was planted to 
absorb the surplus moisture. In one btief 
minute one entire division of the ranch 
was partially flooded. 

Almost as quickly, however, the mois- 
ture began to disappear, to sink into the 
thirsting earth. Rand fancied that the 
drooping trees seemed to revive at once. 
He looked down at the girl, to find her 
smiling at his wonder. 

“It’s marvellous,” he said. 

“To you—yes. To us, usually com- 
monplace, now a tragedy.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because your trees are dying for lack 
of water—or will die if the supply is not 
increased.” 

Hinton came up. 

“Didn't seem to be much pressure,” he 
observed, panting. 

“No,” said the girl. “The water is 
very low, indeed, in the reservoir. If the 
rains do not come before many days, there 
will be trouble. But they will come—they 
must |” 

Presently they mounted to go on to the 
next distributing canal, of the next ranch 
division. It was growing quite dark; 
Rand, as he pushed his horse to the girl’s 
side, could no more than see the pure out- 
line of her profile as she sat, gazing ahead. 
Hinton had dropped discreetly to the rear. 

“What kind of trouble?” Rand asked, 
abruptly. 

But her thoughts seemed to be running 
in the same channel as his own; she re- 
plied instantly : 

“There is always trouble—envy and 
hatred, heart-burnings, and jealousy— 
among the other farmers, when the waters 
are low.” 

“ But why?” 

“Their supply is decregsed, propor- 
tionately, to the area of each man’s land. 

A 
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And then they begin to cry out against the 
great holders, like yourself, Mr. Rand— 
the men, who, because they have lands five 
and ten times the sizé of the small pro- 
ducers, are entitled to five and ten times 
as much water, thus depriving the lesser 
tarmers of what they seem to think should 
be theirs.” 

“T see,” said Rand, soberly. He rode 
quietly for some time. At length: “ But 
their position is illogical,” he disputed. 

“There is no doubt about that, sir.” 

“If it had not been for the leadership, 
primarily, and then the active co-operation 
of my father in planning and building the 
Nampa Reservoir, they would have no 
water supply at all now.” 

“That is true.” 

“ And I pay as big a tax, per acre, for 
the water rights as any of them, I dare 
say.” 

“No,” she told him; “there you are 
mistaken.” 

“How?” 

“Your father, in advancing a great part 
of the money to build the reservoir, thereby 
secured to himself half rate for the use of 
the water for the next fifty years.” 

“Ah! And that is the reason, the real 
reason, then?” 

“Yes ; they are ungrateful.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Rand, “ from this 
time forward my ranch will pay the full 
rate per ground foot, Miss Grierson. Will 
you inform your father of that fact?” 

She nodded, without speaking. Rand 
fell into a deep meditation. The second, 
third and fourth canals were reached and 
the water turned on and off, ere he had 
come out of his reverie. And then it was 
the girl who brought him to himself. 

The night lay golden in moonlight about 
them when she finally turned to Rand and 
offered him one small, friendly hand. 

“ Good-night, sir,” she gave him. 
work is finished.” 

“For the night?” he asked, retaining 
het hand a moment longer than was, pos- 
sibly, strictly necessary. 

“Oh, no; I have other farms to attend 
to; in these times we can trust nothing to 
deputies, you understand.” 

“But—but do you ride alone, Miss 
Grierson ?” 

* Alone, 


“ My 


Mr. Rand—but — unafraid. 
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There is no one, nothing in the Nampa 
Valley, that I have to fear.” 

She spoke carelessly ; but Rand caught 
her up on the instant. 

“It is strange to hear you say that,” he 
commented, boldly. “After last night, 
one would think——” 

She turned toward him again with a 
little, frightened gasp. 

“Don’t, Mr. Rand,” she pleaded. 

“Miss Grierson!” Rand leaned over 
the pommel of his saddle and put a de- 
taining hand on the bridle of her horse. 
“ Just one moment, Miss Grierson.” 

“Well, sir?” coldly. 

“Why did Wheelock shoot your horse 
last night?” 

“Mr. Rand!” 

Her eyes seemed wide and terrified as 
she looked at him; Rand could see that 
she was trembling violently. He changed 
his manner immediately. 

“Won't you tell me, please?” he begged, 
contritely. |“ Won’t you trust me, Miss 
Grierson?” 

“[—TI prefer not to talk about that, Mr. 
Rand. 

“Very well, then. I shall have to seek 
that information from its source, then.” 

“Please ! ” 

Her horse jumped away, jerking the 
bridle from Rand’s grasp. At the same 
moment a shadow seemed to spring from 
the ground at their right—in reality, emerg- 
ing suddenly from the shade of a lemon 
grove. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Grierson,” Rand 
heard a pleasantly modulated voice. 

The girl shuddered. The _ speaker 
halted, baring his head, and the moonlight 
falling athwart his features showed Rand 
Wheelock’s face. 

“*Evening, Rand,” the manager nodded, 
familiarly. “Miss Grierson,” he added, 
more brusquely, “ you've kept me waiting. 
Are you”—he sneered—“ quite at liberty 
to measufe out my allowance of water 
now ?” 

The girl’s horse moved forward. 

“Quite ready, Mr. Wheelock,” she said, 
composedly. “ Good-night, Mr. Rand.” 

“Good-night.”. Rand, quivering with 
wrath, turned back toward home. “ Hin- 
ton!” he called ; and the man came to 1.is 
side. “ What’s Wheelock’s right here?” 
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«'hat’s his land, oveh the line, sah; 
he was standin’ right acrost the boundary.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
RAND’S WRATH. 


AND made no comment. For some 
minutes the two men rode on their 
homeward way, in silence. Hinton had 
no thoughts which he deemed worthy of 
utterance ; and so, as was in keeping with 
his character, he lapsed into inward com- 
munion , contemplatively chewing a quid 
of tobacco. 

As for Rand, he, too, was wrapped in 
thought. Something very like a premoni- 
tion of trouble possessed his imagination ; 
he recalled continually and quite vividly 
Wheelock’s expression when he had so 
abruptly put in an appearance a few 
minutes back. 

It had not been a pleasant expression. 
To the contrary. Rand misliked it ex- 
ceedingly, and made little doubt but that 
the ex-manager had overheard the latter 
part of Rand’s conversation with Peggy 
Grierson. 

Also, there had been in Wheelock’s man- 
ner a suggestion of familiarity when he 
had addressed the girl—a lack of respect 
and a discourtesy that indicated very 
plainly the man’s deficiency in good breed- 
ing. It made Rand’s blood boil to hear 
the girl spoken to in any terms but those of 
the utmost deference and respect. 

The more he thought it over, the less 
ne liked the situation that he was leaving 
behind him. Wheelock, Rand now felt 
convinced, was the man responsible for 
the shooting of the girl’s horse the previous 
night. If that were truth, there was no 
reason to believe that Wheelock would be 
any less likely to resort to such extreme 
measures again, and at once, if he felt 
that his interests—whatever they might be 
—demanded such a course. 

“Damn!” said Rand, thoughtfully. 

“ Beg yo’ pardon, sah?” inquired Hin- 
ton, starting from: a deep meditation. 

Rand looked him over, pondering the 
advisability of taking the man into his 
confidence, of informing him concerning 
the strange affair of the night before, and 
asking his advice. But, upon some im- 
pulse, the younger man refrained. ‘For 
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one thing, he was not sure; it was not 
Rand’s way to condemn a man, however 
much he might dislike him, wholly upon 
circumstantial evidence. 

“T don’t know,” he admitted to himself ; 
“TI may be totally wrong—and there’s no 
use stirring up trouble for Wheelock, any- 
way, if he is disposed to behave himself in 
the future. But, on the other hand, I— 
[ think I'll do something I never did be- 
fore; I'll play the spy—for this once.” 

He halted his horse, and slipped out of 
the saddle, handing the reins to Hinton, 
who regarded him with open-eyed amaze- 
ment. 

“Beg yo’ pardon, sah,” said the older 
man, “but what air yo’ gwine to do—if 
‘tain’t no impertinent question ? ” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Rand, serenely. “I’m 
just going to walk back. I feel as if the 
exercise might do me good. Besides, I 
want to be alone for a little while and 
think some things out at my leisure. You 
take the horse back to the house, and I'll 
be with you before long.” 

Hinton hesitated a moment. Then: 

“ Look hyeh, Mister Rand, sah,” he said, 
“may I inquiah if yo’ are ahmed, sah?” 

“Certainly you may, Hinton. More 
than that, I'll tell you frankly the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Rand laughed. “I am not armed,” he 
added. 

“Will yo’ except the loan of my re- 
volveh, then, sah?” 

“What for?” 

“In case yo’ should meet up with that 
damned scoundrel, Wheelock, sah. He 
don’t got any use for yo’, sah, and he might 
b2-tempted to do something reckless, sah.” 

“Qh, nonsense!” said Rand. “ I’m not 
afraid of Wheelock.” 

“ Ah knows yo’ ain't, sah, and thet’s why 
I’m a-wahnin’ yo.” 

“ Moreover,” argued Rand, “ Wheelock’s 
tov much of a coward——” 

“Certainly he is, sah—certainly he is. 
And a coward is just the precise soht of 
a man who'll steal up behin’ yo’ and plug 
you in the small of the back with a fohty- 
fo’ caliber bullet, sah.” Hinton shook his 
head disputatively, and attempted to force 
the butt of his revolver into Rand's hand; 
but the latter smilingly refused to accept 
the weapon. 


A-2 
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“ You're an old woman, Hinton,” he said. 
“There isn’t any more sense in my lugging 
that small cannon around than there would 
be in my hiring a bodyguard. Make 
your mind easy ; Wheelock’s interests are 
all in the other direction, and he knows 
it.” 

“ All right, sah—ef yo’ say so, sah; but 
yo’re suah right keerless.” 

And, still apprehensively wagging his 
grizzled head, the Missourian rode off, 
leaving Rand staring contemplatively down 
at the dust of the road at his feet. 

Presently, however, he roused from his 
musing, and laughed shortly. 

“Hinton’s like all the rest of these 
Westerners, I guess,” he concluded. “He 
thinks that human life is as cheap in these 
regions to-day as it was four decades ago. 
And he’s wrong. As a matter of fact, he 
hasn’t any proof in support of his theory, 
to-day. The times have changed and 
Hinton hasn’t—that’s all. 

He turned and strode back in the 
shadows of the lemon trees, toward the 
boundary line where he had left the girl 
with Wheelock. The great stillness of the 
njght and its beauty enthralled his im- 
agination, robbing him of the forebodings 
which had led him to dismount and walk 
back in order to assure himself as to Whee- 
lock’s docility. Rand began to think more 
especially of the girl herself, and of the 
charm of her which already had stirred his 
heart as no woman’s beauty had ever Deen 
able to stir it before in his young life. 
And Rand had known many women in 
many lands, and, to tell the truth, had ad- 
mired the majority of them. 

But Peggy—already he was calling her 
Peggy in his inmost thoughts—but Peggy 
was different, very greatly different, from 
all of them. She was—she was—Peggy. 
Rand nodded silently at this astonishing 
conclusion. 

“She's just Peggy,” he said, softly ; 
“there’s no other word in the English lan- 
guage that describes her ; when you've said 
‘Peggy,’ you've said everything essen- 
tial!” 

He stopped short, in the black shadow 
of the trees, and swore beneath his breath. 
He had come, unexpectedly, quickly, to 
the end of his lands, and simultaneously 
upon a most astonishing state of affairs. 
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This was something that he had never 
in the least expected. Rand's 
seemed to stop for a littl: while—the 
merest trifle of a minute; and then it: was 
jumping furiously, and the hot blood was 
burning in his cheeks. 

By the roadside stood the animal which 
the girl had ridden that evening, contem- 
plating with an air of sober interest its mis- 
tress and Wheelock. The latter two stood 
in the full glare of the moonlight, and very 
near together. 

At first Rand’s mind seemed unable to 
comprehend just what was toward. Then, 
gradually, he realised that he was unwar- 
rantably intruding. He was spying upon 
a lovers’ meeting ; it could be nothing else 
than that. 

For Peggy Grierson was in Wheelock’s 
arms. : 

“Good Lord!” said Rand, wretchedly. 
“ [T—I never imagined that—that she cared 
a snap of her finger.” 

As yet he was too distant to see clearly 
more than the two figures that seemed 
almost as one, so closely together they 
stood. 


heart 


Unwillingly, Rand found himself 
stepping forward to get a nearer view, as 
if he were unable to believe the evidence 
of his own eyes. 

His footsteps made no sound in the soft, 


damp earth. Nothing heralded his ap- 
proach. ‘The girl and the man_ were 
totally unwarned of it. But as he drew 
more near, Rand’s understanding received 
another shock. And he saw that he had 
been mistaken. 

This was no lovers’ meeting—far from 
that, indeed. True, the girl was resting 
in Wheelock’s arms without resistance ; but 
the words that came to Rand’s ears were 
not those that sweethearts might be ex- 
pected to exchange. 

“Let me go,” he heard the girl say, in 
a tone instinct with repulsion and loathing. 
“Let me go, I say!” And her foot 
stamped the ground imperiously. 

“And why?” asked Wheelock, sooth- 
ingly. “Can't you be happy here, in. my 
arms, now? Remember, the day’s not far 
distant when you'll have to endure my 
caresses, because you'll be my wife. Be 
still and 3" 

“Let me go!” 


“When I’m quite ready. It’s no use 
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struggling, 
strong tor 


Peggy, my dear, for I'm too 
you.” 

That was true. The girl had made a 
futile effort to wrest herself from Whee- 
lock’s arms, but he had held her as easily 
as though she had been a child. 

“You can’t deny the impatient bride 
groom-to be,” 


“the 


he continued, in a sneering 
tone, favour of 
kiss.” 
“Let me go!” 
“Give me a 


one embrace, or a 


kiss, then—or the keys. 
keys, and [’ll let 
—until married, 


Give me the 
you be we're 
dear! ™ 

“T will not. Let me go!” 
her tone dull and hopeless 

“T say, give me those keys— 
or I'l] kiss you and take them, 
too ! P 

“You can kiss me if you will 
—I can’t help myself. But 
touch those keys and I'll - 

“What? What will you do 
to me?” he sneered. 

“T’ll rouse the neighbour- 
hood. I’ll tell them that you've 
been trying to steal water, 
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and that you've gone to the length of steal- 
ing the keys. I don't think they’ll have 
much mercy on you.” 

“But you know the penalty.” 

“I don’t care!” she cried, passionately. 
“You can do what you will, and we'll 
suffer for it, father and I; but you shan’t 
have those keys!” 

“But I 
“and the kiss, too. 
sible. 


shall have them,” he mocked, 
Come, now, be sen- 


Remember 
Rand’s hand feil upon his collar, and 
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the fellow, releasing the girl in his anger 
and surprise as he turned upon the in 
truder, was jerked from his feet and laid 
sprawling in the dust two yards distant 
from her. And Rand stood over him, his 
face white with rage, his eyes flashing, 
his whole great frame trembling with in 
dignation. The riding crop which he had 
been carrying shook in his grasp as though 
it required all his forbearance and self- 
control to resist the temptation to thrash 
the man thoroughly. 

“Get up!” cried Rand. “Get up, you 
infamous scoundrel!” He seemed to be 
trying to talk coherently, but his anger 
robbed him of the power of expression. 
“Wheelock,” he stammered, “ I—Whee- 
lock, what——— Ah! you would!” 

For Wheelock’s hand had gone swiftly 
toward his hip pocket and had come away 
holding something that glittered in the 
moon’s rays. Rand recognised its nature 
instantly, and, far quicker than thought, 
his riding crop struck out and landed 
sharply on the man’s wrist. 

Wheelock cried aloud with the agony 
caused by that terrific blow, and the re 
volver dropped from the hand that seemed 
for the moment paralyzed. Rand _ bent 
over him swiftly and ran his fingers into 
the collar of Wheelock’s shirt. 

“Get up, you hound!” he cried. 
up!” 

He jerked the ex-manager to his knees 
so roughly that he fell forward. And the 
riding crop rose and fell methodically for 
several seconds, landing upon the fellow’s 
back with a sound like the snap of a 
whip. 

Wheelock writhed, groaning and strug- 
gling in a vain attempt to free himself, to 
esgape from that merciless rain of blows 
that fell unsparingly about his head and 
neck and across his shoulders and thighs 
with a force that made him sick with pain. 
He caught blindly at Rand’s knees, and 
was rewarded by a second crack across 
the wrist that seemed to numb his entire 
arm, from shoulder to hand, and made him 
shriek aloud. 

A moment later the crop broke. Rand 
flung the beaten man to one side and threw 
away the stump of shattered wood. 
“There!” he panted. “I fancy you'll 
behave yourself a bit better in the future. 


“ Get 
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Remember this, Wheelock. What !— 
again |” 

For Wheelock, as he palpitated there in 
the dust at Rand’s feet, had been writhing 
slowly toward the revolver. Rand put 
his heel in the small of the fellow’s back, 
stooped and himself of the 
weapon. 

“You're malicious, Wheelock,” 
“a most soulless cur, Wheelock ! 


now, ' 


possessed 


he said ; 
Get up, 
and listen to me ! 

The muzzle of the gun enforced his com- 
mand. Wheelock rose with an eagerness 
only tempered by the pain he was endur- 
ing and confronted Rand and the girl, his 
regular features contorted with a scowl of 
hatred and suffering—a scowl so dark that 
his face seemed almost black in the moon- 
light. He moved impulsively toward 
Rand, his hands opening and closing con- 
vulsively, and recoiled when Rand made 
manifest his intention-of keeping the peace, 
if necessary, at the cost of Wheeluck’s life. 

“You!” cried Wheelock. “ You— 
l'1l——” 

“Hush!” Rand soothed him. “ Don’t 
call names or make any rash promises that 
you may not be able to carry out. And, 
you hound, listen to me!” 

Wheelock hung his head, watching the 
girl with swift, sitelong glances. “Well?” 
he asked, doggedly. 

Rand waited a full minute, recovering 
his self-control. When he spoke his tone 
was cold and passionless—the accents of 
a judge pronouncing just sentence upon an 
offender. 

“T see that I’ve made a mistake in re- 
gard to you, Wheelock,” he began. “ I’ve 
given you a chance—temporized with 
rattlesnake. It was foolish of me, and 
I give you my word it shan’t occur again. 
I fancied you might have some lingering 
remnants of self-respect, Wheelock—some 
instinct toward decency. That’sall. You 
haven't. 

“Now, I’m going to give you just one 
more opportunity to redeem yourself. I 
suppose it’s foolishness, but I'll allow you 
just one week from this evening, wherein 
to wind up your affairs in this part of 
the country and skip out. I don’t care 
where you go or what you do after this, 
but if you do as I say there'll never be 
any scandal dogging you, 
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“Understand, you have seven days by 
the calendar. In that length of time you 
should be able to dispose of your property 
here and at a gcod price. But if I hear 
of your approaching this young lady, or 
molesting her by proxy, or if I believe that 
you are annoying her by word, thought or 
deed, I'll repeat the thrashing I've just 
given you, and more—I’ll tell every far- 
mer in the community just what breed of 
dog you spring from. I'll do that, any- 
way, if you are not gone by the end of 
the week. Now, get out!” 

“You'll be sorry for this—— 

“Oh, I dare say that I'll regret imy 
clemency. I dare say what I really ought 
to do is to run you out to Hydrant and 
ship you instanter; but I'll chance it. 
Now, go!” 


” 


The ex-manager, his body vibrating 
with suppressed passion, turned on his 
heel, without so much as a word to the 
girl, and was about to obey, though sul- 
lenly enough, when Rand had another idéa. 

“One moment,” he stipulated. “I quite 
forgot that you owe Miss Grierson an 
apology. Get down on your knees, you 
hound, and beg her pardon, and do it 
now!” 

During the entire scene the girl had re- 
mained where she had been standing when 
released from Wheelock’s embrace, a 
strangely silent and passive spectator, her 
face a beautiful mask for whatever emo- 
tions she may have been experiencing. 
3ut now she stepped forward with a pro- 
test on her lips. 

“No, Mr. Rand!” she cried. 

Rand stared at her, stupified by the 
vehemence of her negative. But she 
would not meet his eye. Neither, for that 
matter, did she look toward Wheelock, 
even for an instant. She faltered, drop- 
ping to her side the hand with which she 
had impulsively supplicated Rand and 
drooping her head forward. 

“ T—_—” she said, “ I— do not care to 
have Mr. Wheelock apologise to me. I 
—have no desire to hear his apology. Mr. 
Wheelock—has—every right I am to 
be Mr. Wheelock’s wife within the week, 
Mr. Rand!” 

Wheelock turned upon his former em- 
ployer triumphantly. Unfortunately he 
did not know enough to let well enough 
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alone. Rand was gazing from the girl to 
Wheelock alternately, in a daze of anger 
and chagrin, when Wheelock’s tongue out- 
stripped his discretion. 

“You see?” he snarled. “ Perhaps in 
the future you'll be more inclined to mind 
your own business, Mr. Rand. Permit me 
to suggest that an apology is due me from 
you, rather than ———” 

“That'll do!” cried Rand, sharply. 
“ Suggestions from you, Wheelock, are out 
of order. Moreover, whether or no Miss 
Grierson is to be your wife—which she will 
forgive me for doubting, as I do most sin- 
cerely—you'll apologise to her, and, what's 
more to the point, you'll do it now, with- 
out further delay! Miss Grierson—if 
you please !” 

Rand ignored the appeal in the girl’s 
attitude. He turned again to Wheelock. 

“Get down on your knees, sir!” he 
commanded. “I’ve lost all patience with 
you. Get down and beg her pardon, or 
I'll drill you full of holes!” 

And Wheelock obeyed with becoming 


haste. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LAST RESORT 


IVE minutes later Wheelock was 
skulking homeward through the rows 
of lemon trees in the grove that he owned 
by virtue of Rand’s clemency; Peggy 
Grierson was riding hard and fast through 
the night, lashing her pony to its greatest 
speed, that she might, by making haste, 
leave behind her that scene the remem- 
brance of which brought hot tears to her 
eyes and a burning pain to her heart; and 
Rand was striding swiftly and angrily 
down the road toward his ranch cottage. 
His anger at Wheelock was yet hot 
within him, and the resentment which he 
accorded the girl for her recent behaviour 
did not tend to cool his rage. To him her 
attitude was absolutely inexplicable. One 
would have imagined, he thought, that he 
had been the man whose conduct had pro- 
voked the encounter of the past half hour. 
He reviewed his part therein, and, in 
the light of the girl’s attitude, found it 
utterly distasteful and unwarranted. Bit- 
terly he regretted having interfered. If 
she preferred Wheelock, Rand argued in 
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his misery—well, she could have him for 
all that Rand was disposed to do or say 
to the contrary, in the future. 

For ke was thoroughly disheartened. 
When Wheelock had taken his departure, 
urged thereunto by the pistol which Rand 
had taken from him, the girl had hur- 
riedly mounted her pony. Rand _ had 
stepped to the stirrups with a half-formed 
apology on his own behalf in his mind. 

“Miss Grierson ” he had started to 
say ; but she had cut him short. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Rand,” she said ; “ but 
I’ve nothing to say to you.” 

“Eh?°’ What do you mean?” he had 
demanded, stammering. “ Nothing to say 
to me?” 

“T mean that I can’t and won't explain, 
sir. I—oh, I wish I’d never seen you, 
sir!” 

There had been sincerity in her tone. 
Rand could not forget it, any more than 
he could forget her averted face and the 
frigidity of her demeanour. He saw her 
again as she had left him; bending low 
over her pony’s neck, her hair flying in 
the wind and her whip rising and falling 
as the frantic and abused animal tore on 
through the night. 

“I’m hanged if I understand a bit of 
it!” Rand swore. “ But there’s a limit to 
my endurance! One thing I’ll promise 
you, John Rand, and that is that Whee- 
lock will be handled without gloves from 
this night on.” 

Nevertheless, in the following week, 
Wheelock pursued his ways undeterred by 
Rand ; the latter, in fact, ignored the man’s 
existence so far as possible, carefully try- 
ing to exclude all thought either of his, or 
the girl’s, existence from his mind. 

But the first was easier than the last. 
Try as he would, the memory of her on 
the three separate occasions on which he 
had seen her, was ever foremost in his 
mental vision. Her charm, as undeniable 
as intangible; her beauty that was posi- 
tive, her pensive sweetness and her move- 
ments of vivacity, Rand could no more 
help recalling than he could refrain from 
breathing. 

By day and by night the thought of her 
troubled him, and a vague restlessness and 
dissatisfaction gathered within him, rob- 
bing the sunlight of its brightness, despoil- 
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ing the nights of their still magnificence, 
tainting all his days. 

For he did not see her again. On the 
following evening a new zanjero—or, 
rather, the old one—her father—put in an 
appearance; a gaunt, haggard, silent and 
careworn man, who attended to the duties 
of his position listlessly, answering only in 
monosyllables when addressed, and ap- 
parently accepting Rand without the least 
interest in the world. The young man 
rode with him all one long, hot afternoon, 
on an inspection of the irrigation pipe line 
from the fruit farms clear to the foot of 
the mountains, without exchanging more 
than half a dozen words with him. 

It was from Hinton that he got some 
inkling of the true state of affairs. 
Ordinarily taciturn, when the stunted Mis- 
sourian was in company that he cared for 
he unbent and became at times almost gar- 
rulous. 

He it was, then, who informed Rand 
of Grierson’s troubles, of the failure of 
his attempt to establish an orange grove the 
previous year—a failure brought about 
by the shortage in the water supply, so 
that the young trees, lacking the stamina 
and hardihood of their older and more 
acclimated neighbours, had withered and 
died in the furrowed orchards. 

From this Rand deduced a fairly ac- 
curate diagnosis of Grierson’s position. 
He suspected, and with reason, that money 
had been borrowed from Wheelock, and 
that Wheelock was pressing the old man 
for payment, while at the same time he 
was professing himself as willing to can- 
cel the obligation in consideration of Peggy 
Grierson becoming his wife. 

It was a situation as old as the hills, 
Rand told himself, and his interference 
was not wanted therein. More than once 
he was tempted to suggest to Grierson 
that he would be more than willing to 
help him out of his trouble, but always 
Rand was deterred from so doing by the 
recollection of Peggy Grierson’s attitude— 
that of a silent agreement with Wheelock 
in his stand that it was none of Rand’s 
affair. If she had only treated him dif- 
ferently, Rand would have felt. warranted 
to act on her behalf as well as her father’s. 
But, as things stood, he considered him 
self powerless, 
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Meanwhile, the girl kept hefself in the 
seclusion of the water master’s home by 
the great reservoir in the mountains.. 
Meanwhile, Wheelock went about his busi- 
ness peaceably, studiously avoiding Rand. 
And, meanwhile, the rains came. 

The news was telephoned throughout 
the community on the third morning fol- 
lowing Rand’s arrival at Nampa ; the rains 
had come. In the desert, of course, there 
was no indication of this fact, but up in 
the mountains there were storms of infinite 
fury, deluging them with cloudbursts daily. 
And rapidly the Nampa Reservoir was 
filling up; and just as rapidly the 
drooping spirits of the fruit growers were 
reviving. 

Toward sundown, on the eighth day 
after his encounter with Wheelock and the 
girl, Rand again met with his former 
manager. The anger that had been accu- 
mulating in his heart for several days, 
because of the unpleasant state of affairs 
involving Peggy Grierson, was brimming 
over in Rand’s heart, even as—they told 
him—the water was flush with the top of 
the Nampa Reservoir and threatening at 
any moment to overflow and waste count- 
less tons of precious moisture upon the 
desert sands. 

The boundary line was again the scene 
of the meeting—that spot where Rand’s 
ranch ended and Wheelock’s began. Rand 
had ridden over with Hinton to inspect 
the canals and laterals; at the junction 
they found Wheelock in close confabula- 
tion with Grierson. 

Upon their appearance, the conference 
was hastily terminated, Grierson mounting 
and riding away with no more than a short 
nod to Rand and Hinton. Wheelock 
stood his ground, scowling forbiddingly at 
the intruders. 

Rand rode his horse across the boundary 
and reined it in upon Wheelock’s land, 
keeping his gaze steadily upon the face 
of the embezzler. 

“ Wheelock——”’ he began, quietly. 

But Wheelock was disposed toward in- 
solence. “Get off my land,” he growled. 
“Get back on your own ground. = This 
place is mine, and you've no right e 

“You don’t tell me!” Rand laughed. 
“T'm afraid you'd find some trouble con- 
vincing your neighbours of that fact, 
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Wheelock, if either Hinton or I considered 
it advisable to tell what we know.” 

“But you won't,” asserted Wheelock, 
confidently. 

Rand laughed again. “On the con- 
trary,” he said. “Do you recall a little 
talk I had with you about a week ago— 
to be precise, eight days back? I told 
you, if you remember, that I’d give you 
just seven days to clear out of Nampa. 
I've allowed you an extra day of grace, 
and if you're rot out of sight by sunrise 
to-morrow, Nampa shall know all that I 
know concerning you, Wheelock. I’ve a 
warrant in my pocket for your arrest on a 
charge of embezzlement, and I have only 
to hand it to the sheriff to put you where 
you belong, my man—behind the bars. 
You are not prepared to dispute that?” 

“No,” Wheelock conceded, reluctantly, 
containing his temper by a visible effort. 
“But you take*my advice and don’t you do 
it. Just so sure as you make a single move 
against me, I'll ruin you and every farmer 
in this section. . You mark my words!” 

He scowled defiantly into Rand’s face, 
and Rand laughed at him, while Hinton 
fingered the butt of the revolver which he 
carried, watching the thief narrowly for a 
hostile move. 

“ How will you do it, Wheelock?” Rand 
asked. 

“That's my affair. 
enough when——” 

“Then go ahead, Wheelock.” Rand 
drew from his breast pocket a folded 
paper and handed it to Hinton. “ Hin- 
ton,” he said, “take this to Sheriff Pease 
at once, for instant execution.” 

Wheelock, his eyes fixed on Rand’s, 
nodded slowly, his lips trembling with 
wrath. 

“That'll cost you all you own here,” he 
said, thickly. “Go on— and be damned 
to you both!” 

And he wheeled about and strode hastily 
away, down a long avenue of green and 
gold lemon trees. Rand watched him in 
silence, turning, when the man had swerved 
aside and disappeared, to find Hinton still 
by his side. 

“Why don’t you do as I tell you?” de- 
manded Rand. “Take that to the sheriff, 
and waste no time about it.” 

His own temper was not of the best 


You'll know quick 
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at the moment; but Hinton dared hesi- 
tate and doubt, shaking his head argumen- 
tatively. 

“T wouldn't advise yo to act hasty 
with thet yellow dawg, Misteh Rand, sah. 
You heered what he said, sah?” 

“ Bluff!” The word came explosively. 

“Don't yo be too suah of thet, sah. He 
ain’t to be trusted.” 

_“T’ve fooled with him all I’m going 
to,” said Rand, quietly, his voice charged 
with his inflexible determination. “Go, 
and do as I tell you.” 

“Can't,” objected Hinton tersely. 

“Why not?” 

“Pease is a-gwine to ‘Frisco, sah, on 
business—won't be back tell to-morrer 
mornin’, sah.” 

“Wait until to-morrow, then, but have 
it in his hands as soon as he steps off the 
train. I'll give Wheelock the extreme 
limit if I have to.” 

“Yo’re suah makin’ a mis-take sah. Tek 
an ole fool’s advice, sah, and make up 
with him.” 

“Hinton,” said Rand, utterly exas- 
perated, if you were any other man I’d 
tell you to go to the devil. As it is, I 
warn you that Ill stand no more -inter- 
ference.” 

Hinton drew himself up in his saddle 
with dignity. “Ver-y good, sah,” he 
grumbled. “ But yo'll be sorry,” he could 
not forbear adding, solicitously. 

Rand made no reply; darkness had 
closed about them, and so had terminated 
the further inspection of the irrigating 
system. Their ride back to the bungalow 
was accomplished in silence—both men 
thinking deeply. And in silence they 
shared the evening meal. 

Rand retired to the library, without pay- 
ing any attention to Hinton, who was pal- 
pably uneasy in his mind. The old man 
strolled restlessly about the house for an 
hour or more, staring into the starlit dis- 
tances as though he feared a night attack 
upon his employer. In the end he went 
off towards the stables and disappeared for 
over an hour. 

But when he returned it was to break in 
upon Rand without ceremony, his face 
gray beneath its coat of brick-red sun- 
burn. 


“Misteh Rand, sah!” he gasped. 
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Rand took one look at his staring eyes 
and trembling figure, and concluded that 
he had never before seen a man so badly 
scared. 

“ What is it?” he asked, rising. 

“ Misteh Rand, sah, yo’ fatheh once had 
some notion of borin’ for ile, hyeh in the 
desert, sah.” 

“Ves? Well?’ 

“Theah was some dynamite left oveh, 
sah, after he’d made up his mind theah 
was nothin’ doin’, and——” 

“Dynamite! Out with it, Hinton!” 

“Tt was stohed in the tool house, sah, 
and the tool house has been broken open, 
sah, since las’ night, and the dynamite’s 
gone!” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“Tl take my oath, sah, that Wheelock 
has it.” 

“What will he do with it, Hinton? 
Blow us up here? He’s not such a fool ! ” 

“No, sah; not that. Don't yo’ remem- 
beh what he threatened us with this even- 
in’, sah? Said he’d ruin us and every 
farmer in this district? Well, he’s a-gwine 
to do it.” 

Rand laughed tolerantly. “ Blow up 
all Nampa, Hinton?” he jeered. 

“Same thing, sah. He's plotting to 
blow up the reservoir ! ” 

“Good God!” cried Rand. “ You don’t 
believe that, Hinton?” 

“T mos’ shorely do, sah!” 

Rand jerked open the desk drawer and 
took out the revolver. 

“ Get horses !” he ordered, briefly. 

“They’re at the do’, sah.” 

“Come on, then!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE DAM. 


IFTEEN minutes’ ride through the 
F night brought the two to Wheelock’s 
bungalow. Five minutes more told them 
that Hinton had ground for his suspicions. 
The old Missourian explored the house and 
stable thoroughly, demonstrating his right 
so to do to the servants by a free display 
of his revolver. 

The result of his search disclosed the 
fact that Wheelock was missing with two 
horses. The servants declared that he had 
saddled and ridden away to the south 
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shortly after 
sundown. 
More than 
that they cer 
tainly did not 
know or sus 


“Tt’s the re 
servoir, then,” 
Rand _ told 
Hinton. 
“ Come — we 
can catch 
him.” 

“Not with the staht 
he’s got, sah, I’m 
afeerd.” 

“We can try it, any 
way,” replied Rand, grimly. “And God 
have mercy on Wheelock’s soul if we win !” 

Happily their horses were fresh and the 
greater part of their twenty-mile journey 
on fairly level ground, across the desert 
to the mountains which rose out of the 
sand with scarcely a foothill for approach. 
The Nampa Reservoir lay but a short dis- 
tance in toward the heart of the hills, and 
ti. road thereto was not a difficult one. 

They bent low in their saddles, riding 
madly through the soundless wilderness, 
keeping in the road that ran parallel to 
the great iron-bound pipe. Rand’s heart 
was sick within him with anxiety, and in 
his mind there was but one thought, and 
that a prayer that he might win to the 
dam in time to save Peggy Grierson from 
the danger that threatened. He was not 
attempting to disguise from himself the 
fact, now, that life was worth nothing to 
him without her. He was only thinking 
of the dreadful void that would be in the 
world, were she gone from it. The dam 
might go to smash, for all he cared in 
comparison to his care for Peggy Grierson. 
A reservoir blown up is no irreparable 
matter. That could be fixed. But the 
loss to the world of one good woman is 
irremediable. 

The soft thudding of the ponies’ hoofs 
was maintained ceaselessly the night 
through. The east was pallid with dawn 
when they had to slacken the pace, strik- 
ing into the mountain by way of a narrow 
gulch with a sharp upward grade. And 
the sun was painting the mountain peaks 
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Wheelock screamed with terror. 


with pure scarlet when at length they had 
negotiated the final ascent and had 
rounded a shoulder of mountain side and 
come into view of the Nampa Reservoir. 

It stretched before them, a broad, still 
sheet, its surface placid and mirror-like 
many acres in extent, reaching far back 
between two towering hills. To the east 
was the dam itself, stretching from wall to 
wall of the canyon like an arc of come 
mighty circle of solid stone, its convex 
face inward, holding back the vast quan- 
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tity of water that was flush with its lip, 
but as yet not overflowing. Rand found 
time to wonder at the tremendous rains 
which had accomplished the filling of this 
immense tank in a time so short. 

But there was little time for aught else. 
FPefore them was the home of the Grier- 
sons, set some distance back from the sur- 
face of the reservoir—a small house of 
stone, clustered about with flowers. And 
Peggy Grierson was standing with her 
father in the doorway, watching curious!, 
the coming of the two horsemen. 

“Praises be, we're in time!” gasped 
Rand to Hinton. “TI begin to believe that 
you were wrong, old man. There's not 
a sign of Wheelock hereabouts.” 

“No, and there won't be, in the nature 
of things,” retorted the Missourian. “ Yo’ 
don’t calculate he’s a-gwine to come up 
hyeh and take off his hat and say, per- 
litely, ‘ Please, Misteh Grierson, d'ye mind 
if I blows up yo dam?’” 

“But then what——” 

“He'd come up the canyon theah, sah, 
and stick in his dynamite at the base of 
the dam, sah, and light a time fuse, to give 
him a few minutes to escape.” 

“That'd be suicide, Hinton,” protested 
Rand. “He wouldn't dare take the risk.” 

“Yo don’t know thet man Wheelock as 
weil as I do, sah. He's afraid of a gun 
and an hones’ man, sah, but he’ll take enny 
chances in the world to git even with yo’. 
Besides, if he sets his fuse right, it'll give 
him plenty of time to climb the ladder to 
the top hyeh—and then he'll be in safety. 
My only hope, sah, is to lean oveh the edge, 
sah, and pot him while he’s busy.” 

Even as he concluded, and in dramatic 
support of his reasoning, a man’s head 
and shoulders appeared over the brink of 
the reservoir, up one side of which he had 
climbed by means of an iron ladder firmly 
embedded in the rock. 

That man was Wheelock. Rand’s 
heart was in his throat as he recognised 
him. And Hinton’s revolver was in his 
hand as the criminal stepped off the ladder 
and ran along the top of the dam to the 
firm, rock surface of the little plateau on 
which the cabin was situated. 

Grierson started forward with a cry as 
Hinton fired. Wheelock halted, stared 


and screamed with terror. For an instant 
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he was running back, and then he seemed 
to realise that the fate that Hinton held 
for him was infinitely more kind than a 
death from the danger that lay behind 
him. 

He turned. Hinton fired again, but the 
distance between them was considerable, 
and perhaps the old man’s agitation, born 
of his premonition of the impending 
disaster, robbed his aim of its accuracy. 
Whee'ock shricked again in mortal terror 
and began frantically to run toward the 
Grierson home. 
and fell sprawling. 

At that moment a dull, distant explosion 
sounded—more or less like the firing of a 
cannon cracker under a barrel. Hinton 
leaped from his horse and threw himself 
face down upon the ground shouting inco- 
herently to the Griersons and Rand to do 
likewise. Rand himself dismounted, but 
stood, fascinated by the awful grandeur 
of the catastrophe which was taking place 
before his eyes. 

Tor a brief instant the surface of the 
waters seemed curiously agitated about the 
brink of the reservoir. A second explo- 
sion, less distinct than the first, followed. 
The face of the dam seemed to fold in 
on itself, like a house of cards. <A huge, 
roaring sound filled the canyon, and the 
mountains seemed to rock weirdly, thunder- 
ing. 

An earthquake had shaken the earth no 
more. Rand was thrown flat upon his 
face with a terrific force. He seemed to 
lose consciousness for a little while. 

When he sat up he was within a foot 
or two of. the edge of a precipice that 
dropped to the bottom of the canyon, hun- 
dreds of feet sheer—or so it seemed to 
Rand. And at its foot a yellow torrent 
roared. 

He crawled a few feet away and stared 
about him stupidly. The face of the 
earth had been changed incredibly in one 
brief minute. 

The dam was gone, swept away like a 
nightmare hallucination with the waking 
of the dreamer. So, too, was the immense 
sheet of water that had backed up behind 
it. The canyon lay clear, save for the yel- 
low flood at its bottom, to the’ desert be- 
yond, that was but barely visible in the 
distance. 


Somehow he stumbled 
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Rand's pony, shivering with terror, 
nuzzled her master’s hand for comfort. 
He took the bridle reins in his hand 
mechanically and stirred Hinton’s pros- 
trate form with his toe. Hinton moved 
and rose, swearing softly to himself. 

Together they approached the Grierson 
cabin, which now stood within a yard of 
the precipice. The force of the long pent 
waters, suddenly released, had torn away 
the solid rock of the canyon’s side, almost 
to their doorsteps. Beyond was clear air. 

Abruptly Rand realised that .Wheelock 
must have been swept away to destruction, 
with the crumbling. of the rock whereon 
he had fallen. But that was a matter of 
slight moment to him then. The one all 
important fact in his world was that Peggy 
Grierson lay before him, in a dead faint, 
by her father’s side. 

She recovered consciousness in his arms. 


CHAP. X. 
THE END. 
T was high 
] noon ere 
the girl had 
recovered suf- 
ficiently from 
the shock for 
the little party 
to move on, 
down from the 
mountains, to 
Nampa. And 
so slowly did 
they proceed, 
out of con- 
sideration for 
her, that it 
was long after 
nightfall ere 
the four rode 
into the bun- 
galow on 
G rierson’s 
orange planta- 
tion—or, rather, the place that he had 
attempted to make an orange plantation. 
For the greater part of the journey the 
girl had had little to say to Rand. He 
rode by her side, pressing her with no 


lips. 


questions, speaking only when she seemed 
to desire speech with him, and then briefly, 


He carried her hand t 
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since conversation appeared to weary 
her. 

Some distance in front of them Hin- 
ton rode with Grierson, both taciturn to an 
extreme, exhibiting no pleasure in each 
other’s companionship. 

At the driveway leading to the Grierson 
bungalow Rand stopped his horse. Grrier- 
son had gone in; Hinton was waiting for 
him several hundred yards up the road. 

After a slight period of hesitation the 
girl reined in her horse and turned to 
Rand, offering him her hand with a shy, 
wistful little smile. 

“TI want to thank you,” she said, in a 
voice so low that he had need to bend near 
to catch her words. “ You—you'’ve been 
very kind ever since—ever since you came 
here.” 

“T’m glad,” he said, meaningly, “that 
you think so—now.” 
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She shivered slightly at the recollection 
of the night to which he referred—when 
he lad thrashed Wheelock. 

“Ym sorry,” she said, a bit tremulously, 
“that you misunderstood me. I—I 
couldn't explain then—I didn’t dare. You 
see 

She paused. 

“Yes?” Rand encouraged her. 

“ Father was indebted to Mr. Wheelock, 
very deeply indebted; and he was—was 
not nice about it. He began by inducing 
father to—oh ! it’s hard to say—to betray 
his trust and give his—Mr. Wheelock’s—- 
land more water than he was entitled to, 
in times of drought. And then he 
threatened him with exposure, to make him 
keep on doing that. 

“ He threatened me with father’s shame, 
if it came out. Ah! you'll not violate my 
confidence, Mr. Rand?” 

“Never!” Rand promised, fervently. 

“And made me promise to marry him 
tu--to shield father. It was terrible; but 
what could I do?” 

She turned a tear-stained face to Rand, 
pleadingly. Almost unconsciously Rand’s 
hand closed upon hers, that rested upon 
the pommel of the saddle. 

“Poor little woman!” he whispered. 

She did not seem to be aware of that 
hand clasp. At least, she did not resent 
it. And Rand dared permit it to remain. 

“Then my father fell sick and I had to 
take his place, staying in Nampa and sleep- 
ing at the bungalow in there all the time. 
Mr. Wheelock tried to make me continue 
giving his land—not yours, only his—a 
greater allowance of water than he paid 
for, and I[—I refused. I simply couldn't 
bring myself to do it, no matter what the 
consequences. He begged me to give him 
a key, so that he might steal it without 
my. knowledge. But that was only a 
quibble. Of course I refused. 

“The night you found me over there, in 
the road, he had set one of his men—a 
Chinaman—to the task of robbing me of 
the keys. About half an hour before you 
came along, I imagine, the man shot my 
horse, It was dark, and I couldn’t see his 
face clearly 2 

“T know that Chinaman!” said Rand. 
“Tt’s lucky for him that he has left 
Nampa!” 
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“And I didn’t faint at first. My foot 
was caught, you remember, and I couldn't 
get away, but I held him off with my re- 
volver until the sound of your horse’s 
hoofs frightened him. Then I put my 
revolver away, because I didn’t want any- 
one to know about it, for fear they would 
suspect Mr. Wheelock, and that the whole 
wretched business would come out. Then 
I must have fainted. It was silly of me, 
I know, but it was very terrible, Mr. Rand.” 

“TI don’t see that it was anything but 
natural,” argued Rand. “Your endur- 
ance has its limits. I only wish I’d 
known at the time. This thing ”—he in- 
dicated the mountains of the dynamited 
reservoir with a wave of his hand—* would 
never have happened.” 

“Ah! but I wish I had told you!” she 
protested. “Anything would be better 
than this awful disaster. You, who are 
new to this land, can’t imagine what it 
means to my people to be without water, 
Mr. Rand. Their farms will die—go back 
to desert—and they'll have to give up the 
struggle r 

She broke off, sobbing; her sympathy 
for “her people,” and her over-strained 
nerves were proving too much for her com- 
posure. Rand manceuvred and obtained 
possession of the other hand; it rested in 
his broad palm very comfortably. 

“But,” he said, “they won’t have to do 
without water very long.” 

It was the surest comfort he could have 
offered her. She looked at him, startled, 
yet hopeful; somehow, he had managed 
to inspire her with confidence in whatever 
he might say. 

“Not for long?” she gasped, incredu- 
lously. 

“Not for long,” he repeated. “ What 
my father, at the start of his fortunes, 
dared risk here, I can do, who have in- 
herited his money and know that the profits 





are incalculable. More than that, I will 


do it. 

“You wait and see. Within two weeks 
there'll be an army of workmen in Reser- 
voir Canyon. I don’t know how long it 
generally takes to build a dam like this, 
but this new one will be put up in about 
half the time considered necessary. And 
ii won’t cost the little farmers of Nampa 
a cent, either. The big ones will come in 
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with me, but the small growers can keep away from him, staring into his eyes in- 
; their money to make up for the loss. Now  credulously. 
do you féel better?” Will you?” he pleaded. “I’m not 
; “Oh!” she cried, her eyes glowing, such a bad sort, little: woman, and I'll do 
“ you—you'll do that, truly?” my best. Will you?” 
“T will,” he responded, gravely “on one “T—I don’t know#+I really.don’t. You | 
| condition.” o —why, you must give me a little time 4 | 
“ Ah! butyou’re spoiling it if you make “ All you wish, so long as your answer : 
conditions ! ” ultimately is ‘Yes.’ You'll promise “vo 
“But this isn’t such a difficult one— _ think it over?” 
Peggy. I want you to help me.” “Yes,” she whispered. _ 
“Help you!” she cried joyfully. “If “And you won't think the wrong way : 
that’s all —against me?” 
“As my wife,” he corrected, anxiously. “I—I couldn't.” ; 
“Won't you, dear?” “Dear!” he cried. And, groping in 


She seemed suddenly to realise the the darkness, he found one of those hands 
whereabouts of her hands; and took them and carried it to his lips. 


nn 


THE END. 


ADRIFT 


By BERTHA DEANE-FREEMAN 


ea sea, a translucent opal, 

Where shift strange lights of greer, 
The sky, one flickering diamond, 

And slow we drift between. 


Shall we sail .to the East, where treasure lies, 
Do traffic in precious merchandise, 

And soar to a Rajah’s degree? 
Or, swept to the West by a fitful wave, 
Hunt elk in the woods of the alien Brave ? 

True brothers in Liberty! 


Shall we sail to the North, with a loosened reef, 
Storm a berg-hemmed fort of the proud Snow-Chie‘, 
And win to a City of Ice? 
Or, borne to the South on a scented wind, 
Rest in the lang’rous lemon-groves find ? 
With Fate lies the throw of the dice! 


The sea, a translucent opai, 

Where shift strange lights of green, 
The sky, one flickering diamond, 
And slow we drift between. 
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By OSCAR 


HILE London is still belted with 

a fairy ring of pantomimes—as it 

is while these notes are being written—with 
“The White Cat” at Drury Lane still 
sparkling as the central ornament in the 
girdle, it is impossible to quite ignore the 
Christmas holiday spirit, though we will 
have marched some distance from Yuletide 
when these notes are read. To recall when 
London was so bereft of pantomime as to 
provoke the remark that pantomime was 
obsolete puts no strain on any Londoner's 
memory ; now there are at least fifteen 
“playing to good business,” north, south, 
east, and west; all the old favourites in 
fresh guise, “ The Babes in the Wood ” at 
the Islington Grand and the Crystal 
Palace, Cinderellas at the Crown and the 
Alexandra, Dick Whittingtons at the 
Broadway and the Pavilion and_ the 
Shakespeare, Aladdins at the Kennington 
and the Marlborough, Red Riding Hoods 
at the King’s and the Coronet, the Forty 
Thieves at Fulham, “ Puss in Boots” at 


the Elephant and Castle, Beauty and the 
Beast at the Woolwich Grand, and 
Robinson Crusoe at the Camden. And 


this is London “bereft of pantomime’ ! 
Why the air fairly reeks of nursery tales 
done into burlesques. which must be sadly 
discomposing to imaginative and serious 
young minds, however diverting to frivo- 
lous older ones. It has always seemed tv 
me a pity to burlesque the dear old 
wonder tales of childhood, for no amount 
of spectacle can quite restore the magic 
charm of Aladdin or The Forty Thieves 
when quite impossible Widow Twankeys 
and Cogias have mothered quite absurd!y 
658 
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feminine heroes. I like Mr. Arthur 
Collins’ substitute of a more original ex- 
cursion into fairyland, for there are less 
preconceptions to be shocked. In “The 
White Cat” the magician can do as he 
likes with us without damage to ideals or 
making us ashamed of our love of nursery 
lore. It is just the pantomime, therefore, 
for children, for they come away with no 
illusions destroyed. They can follow the 
wavering fortunes of the White Cat with 
wholly unbiassed minds and with the de- 
light that always comes with the listening 
to “a new story.” And furthermore the 
Drury Lane pantomime is most free from 
the coarser blemishes which so often make 
modern pantomime impossible for children 
and offensive to every eye not entirely 
oblivious to dirt. It is clean and it is 
brilliant, with not too much or too bald 
buffoonery, and so long as we must have 
pantomime let us, by all means, have this 
sort. 

But is not that amazing, that enchant- 
ing experiment at the Duke of York's 
Theatre setting a new and _ unbelievable 
fashion in juvenile-adult drama that must 
put us all quite out of conceit with panto. 
mime for ever? I apologise for coupling 
them in the same breath, but there is a!l 
the difference between pantomime and 
“ Peter Pan” that lies between the nursery 
tale and the whole mental life of child- 
hood. What is it that fascinates us in 
“Peter Pan,” stirring up deeps of ie- 
miniscence that we cling to but are 
ashamed to own? Are there any limits 10 
the wizardry of Mr. Barrie? He is like 
the divining rod bending without volitioa, 


Photo by Ellis and Walery. 


MISS NINA BOUCICAULT. 
‘¢ Peter Pan.”——Dvuxe or Yorx’s THRATRE. 
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by some mystic inner»power of divination, 
to the deep, still, hidden waters of the 
child-soul. As I listened to “ Peter Pan” 
I began to ask myself, with some astonish- 
ment, whether I was, after all, a senti- 
mentalist, but that question was but a 
sign of degeneracy. Mr. Barrie has the 
art of playing true upon the chords which 
sound again that composite harmony «f 
reality and fancy, of ecstatic groping along 
the borderland between what is and what 
might be, that is the happy lot of everv 
child until the hapless age when he can no 
longer “ make believe.” To see “ Peter 
Pan” is to shuffle off all the years that lie 
between one’s present age and the age whea 
we “made-believe.” It is a wonderful 
piece of ‘necromancy. For the life of us 
we could not, of ourselves, conjure up that 
pulpy phase of mental growth when there 
was no distinction between the impossible 
and the possible—when the “ Never-never- 
land” was as real as home; but Mr. 
Barrie does it for us, and by what subtle, 
intuitive touches does he accomplish this 
miracle! How well he understands our 
complex humanity. It is a master-hand 
that plays upon us. A single false note, 
one clumsy touch, and a twentieth century 
audience would be sent into roars of de- 
risive laughter that would send “ Peter 
Pan” into oblivion, but no—all the 
laughter is of that buoyant sort that floats 
upon a tear, it is all so true to human 
nature—so brim-full of elusive memories 
of a time that we know can never come 
again. And the acting is so delightfully 
sincere. Peter Pan is a genuine triumph 
for Miss Nina Boucicault. To her it is 
as real as life itself, or so it seems to her 
audience, not a stage play repeated night 
after night, but an actual embodiment of 
the whole spirit of motherless childhood. 
When she appeals to the house to declare 
that they really do believe in fairies so that 
Tinker Bell may take heart and live, she 
is irresistible—so earnest, so eager, so 
pleading is she. And consider that one 
incident fora moment. Would anyone but 
Mr. Barrie have dared risk such a scene? 
An audience of adults of staid habits, well- 
regulated emotions and no _ illusions, 
asked by one of the actors to declare their 
faith in fairies by clapping the hands! 
Put in cold blood the idea sounds prepos- 
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terous. But “Peter Pan” appeals to a 
fresh audience every day, and I have not 
heard of one yet that failed him. The 
play cannot be analysed as we ordinarily 
analyse plays. It is an allegory and yet 
not an allegory. It has no plot in the 
accepted sense. It is full of subtle 
touches of humour and pathos. I can 
imagine that to children “Peter Pan” 
would appeal less strongly than to adults, 
for the incidents which actually pass before 
the eye are of less significance than. the 
atmosphere they create, the atmosphere 
which it is only possible for riper minds 
to recognise as the true breath of child- 
life. 

If we could always have light opera of 
as good and intelligible a sort as 
“Veronique,” which is having so steady an 
acceptance at the Apollo Theatre, the 
vagaries of public taste would be less sub- 
ject to contemptuous,criticism, and London 
would not have to bear the stigma of pan- 
dering, at nearly half its theatres, to an 
almost childish fondness for empty pretti- 
ness and frothy music. “ Veronique,” for 
which unfortunately we have to concede a 
foreign origin, has method and coherence. 
It is a true musical comedy, with a defined 
and possible plot, which, if not very ori- 
ginal, is brightly developed in a chain of 
amusing and picturesque incident. It 
proves that we can have brilliance of scene 
and costume, abundance of action and 
incident, engaging music, with crowded 
audiences to see and hear, and still main- 
tain some semblance of dramatic substance, 
for “ Veronique” has a back-bone as well 
as frocks and frills—some brains behind 
her pretty face—sense in what she sings, 
and both originality and merit in the 
music, all of which can rarely be said for 
the “ musical plays” of the day; and this 
goes to show that, though the cult of the 
average theatre-goer is the pursuit of 
amusement simply, he does not necessarily 
abjure brains in the source of supply. In 
other words, a good light opera has a 
chance quite equal to a tuneful extrava- 
ganza of the well-known popular type, and 
if so, why not supply it, provided, of 
course, it is to be had. It is, I suppose, 
the dramatist—or here the librettist—who. 
we shall be told, is lacking, and hence the 
most vertebrate light opera on the London 
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stage at present has had to be imported. 
I am not quite so sceptical of the possibili- 
ties of British light opera; though I am 
disposed to be so ungallant as to jeer a 
little at a passage in Miss Gertrude 
Kingston’s lecture before the O.P. Club 
the other night, in which we were told that 
every manager has some plays lovingly 
pigeon-holed which he takes out now and 
then, turns over lovingly, and puts back 
again with a sigh and a “ Not yet,’ I am 
strongly of the opinion that the neophyte 
has a very poor show under present drama- 
tic conditions. And this reminds me to ask 
what has come of the offer of the Messrs. 
Chappell to award a prize of one hundred 
pounds for the best comic opera book sub- 
mitted to them prior to the 1st of Septem- 
ber last? I suppose the judges are still at 
labour. But to return to “ Veronique” for 
a moment, I want to add that a very much 
poorer play must have gone with a dash 
and piquancy with the leading parts in 
such hands as Miss Ruth Vincent and Mr. 
Hayden Coffin, and also what a unique 
pleasure it is to sit through a light opera 
without being asked to smile at puerile 
buffooneries of “The Two Macs” order of 
merit. If it be a sin to place a dramatic 
performance on the music hall stage, can 
it not be made out even more reprehensible 
ts transfer music hall turns to the boards 
of the theatre? 

Clever and restraired acting saves “ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel” from becoming—what 
it might easily fall into—an overstrained 
and too robust example of the virile melo- 
drama. And in speaking of the per- 
formance as “restrained” I do not except 
the fine burst of emotional acting in the 
Third Act, when Lady Blakeney (Miss 
Neilson) realises that her own blind and 
equivocal dealings with the French spy 
have placed her husband in the utmost 
peril. That moment, for which, of course, 
the audience has been waiting with sus- 
pended breath from the first act, is really 
th> supreme moment of the play, and Miss 
Neilson rises to it, as is only just, with a 
really tragic power that must satisfy the 
most hungry and exacting appetite for 
effect. I am not so disposed, however, to 


exonerate from exaggeration Mr. Terry’s 
rendering of the assumed flippancy and 
ennui of Sir Percy. 


Without forgetting 
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that the character is himself acting a part, 
[ can hardly think it probable that he 
would yawn quite so obviously and so fre- 
quently in the presence of Royalty. But 
this is a smal] matter after all, for Mr. 
Terry is a most engaging and redoubtable 
hero, to whom we are willing to allow many 
liberties in return for what is, on the whole, 
a very convincing impersonation. As a 
play “The Scarlet Pimpernel” scores that 
kind of success which ensures a good run, 
by which I mean that everyone will want 
to see it, for the average play-goer will 
carry away from the theatre that pleasant 
sensation of well-rounded satisfaction that 
goes so far to create a “ run” for any piece. 
To my mind, however, the fourth act is not 
strong. It suffers, as almost all last acts 
in melodrama suffer, from the too obvious, 
and the ingenuity of the dramatists (who 
prefer to remain concealed as “ Orczy- 
Barstow”) does not seem equal to provid- 
ing any very novel sensations in the dé- 
nouement. What a delightfully familiar 
flavour, for example, has that song sung 
by Lady Blakeney and Sir Percy across 
the trap-door that has at last eclipsed their 
enemy, as though they murmured so/to 
voce “Now a touch of melody and we 
have ’em.” “And so to bed,” as old 
Pepys would say; “ Ring down” on that 
thrill. 

The authors of “The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel” have chosen well their theme and the 
time and circumstance of their play. The 
French Revolution is suggestive of drama- 
tic romance, and the English noble who 
heads a secret society for the rescue of the 
proscribed nobility of France is, perforce, 
an attractive creature. Make him play a 
double part, a man of vehement action 
under an alias and, to throw dust in the 
eyes of all not in his secret, a man of 
mere pleasure and levity. Give him a wife 
who does not understand him, a French 
wife whose heart is with her persecuted 
class in her native land, who becomes 
estranged from her husband because mis- 
understandings on both sides have arisen. 
Given, also, an unscrupulous French spy 
intent on discovering the identity of the 
head of this secret society who is known 
only as “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” and 
there is the material in ample measure, 
material of which the authors have made 
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excellent use in the most straightforward 
way, and the result is one of the best melo- 
dramas we have had for many a day. It 
is, too, a satisfaction to have a play of this 
calibre presented with so little shouting 
and bellowing bluster. Chauvelin, the 
spy, in the hands of Mr Horace Hodges, 
is a very untempestuous, but not less 
thorough a “villain.” I want also to speak 
of the admirable impersonation of the 
Prince of Wales by Mr. Rudge Harding, 
a part not easily made acceptable. 

Mr. Lewis Waller has agreeably sur- 
prised a great many of his admirers (and 
more than one recognised dramatic critic 
has confessed to the same feeling) by the 
dignity, the kingliness, the sobriety of the 
Henry V. which he is presenting to the 
public at the Imperial Theatre. Here is 
no’ swashbuckler hero, holding a crown as 
something only fit to be fought for in a 
street brawl, gay, debonnair, making war 
for pastime in the intervals of love and 
gaming, but a serious, God-fearing, gal- 
ant and conscientious monarch. ‘The 
result is an undoubted advance upon any 
Henry V. we have had of late, an advance 
upon Mr. Waller's own previous interpreta- 
tions of the same part, and I think it will be 
universally admitted that this is the Henry 
which Shakespeare drew. In the Council 
Chamber, in his condemnation of the 
traitors, in his prayer on the eve of Agin- 
court, in the stirring address to his soldiers, 
there is a kingly dignity, an absence of 
bluster, the expression of a profound sense 
of responsibility and of trust in a Higher 
Power that consort best with the character 
as Shakespeare conceived it. Even in 
Henry’s lighter moods, in the trick by 
which he embroils Fluellen with the hot- 
headed Scotch captain and in his wooing 
of the fair Katharine, he is still and always 
of right royal bearing. Rare, too, is it to 
hear Shakespeare’s lines declaimed with so 
much fervour, so just an appreciation of 
their value, with such sonorous emphasis. 
Mr. Waller's voice has seldom been heard 
to such advantage, his self-restraint lend- 
ing a new and unexpected charm to tones 
so admirably suited to the melodious 
beauty of the poet’s lines. And this re- 
fined and adequate interpretation of the 
title-rdle is not, by any means, the only 
ground on which this revival deserves our 
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favour. It is finely staged and carefully 
acted throughout. If the “comic relief” 
is a good deal in evidence and a trifle 
wearisome at times, that is not the fault 
of the actors nor of the management, for 
the text is conscientiously followed. Mr, 
Mollison’s Pistol stands out as a notably 
full-bodied interpretation of the swagger- 
ing, pretentious, chicken-hearted camp- 
follower, a character which it is quite im- 
possible to draw in other than flaring and 
grotesque colours. Equally excellent in 
their degrees are Mr. George’s Fluellen 
and Mr. Beauchamp’s Charles VI., and, in 
fact, throughout the very long cast of the 
play the evenness of the work is something 
remarkable. Mr. Waller is to be heartily 
congratulated on the extreme care with 
which every detail has been considered in 
this production, on his courage in avoiding 
the temptation to ultra-scenic effects, on his 
subordination of the rit and rampage of 
battle to delineation of character and a 
conscientiously faithful development of the 
whole scheme of the play. Henry V. is 
far from being the greatest of Shakes- 
peare’s historical dramas, but such as it is, 
it deserves to be treated reverently, and 
that Mr. Waller has done. As produced 
at the Imperial we can estimate its acting 
value at the best. 

One is irresistibly compelled to couple 
“The Freedom of Suzanne” and “ Mrs. 
Dering’s Divorce,” for they both deal with 
a very similar theme and both work it out 
on almost identical lines to an identical 
conclusion. As plays too, both are hope- 
lessly unsatisfactory. They are comedies 
of manners, but surely no comedy is worthy 
the name which presents to us no single 
character that can capture and hold our 
sympathetic interest. I admit that in the 
first act of the former play at the Criterion 
Miss Marie Tempest carries through a 
difficult scene with a verve and brilliancy 
that irresistibly enlist our admiration and in 
some degree our sympathy, but all the time 
we are conscious that we cannot approve 
of Suzanne’s methods in her revolt from 
the philistinism of her husband and his 
family, and even that much of sympathy 
is gained at the expense of the husband, 
so that the result is much the same; the 
chief characters in our comedy are rather 
common and uninteresting specimens f 
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humanity, who, we know, are destined to 
drift apart and, after playing at love with 
ther decadent specimens of humanity, to 
drift together again for another feeble try 
at the matrimonial goal. In “ Mrs. 
Dering’s Divorce” both husband and wife 
are poor, frivolous irresponsible creatures, 
dull as ditchwater and about as whole- 
some. Having got to the end of their 
money by the easy process of taking no 
thought for the morrow, they drift into 
divorce, drift into various social entangle- 
ments and drift back into marriage with 
one another. In neither case is there the 
s!ightest indication of any growth in 
character—in fact there is no character 
anywhere to speak of, and cons2quently 
we feel pretty well assured at the final fall 
of the curtain that. Mr and’ Mrs Trevor, 
or Mr. and Mrs. Dering, as the cise might 
be, will on the morning after their second 
marriage, begin the old story all over again 
vnc probably end in another divorce. Ex- 
cepting the first act in “ The Freedom of 
Suzanne,” there is not a strong scene in 
either play, but that is not the fault of the 
actors, who make the most of what they 
have. Mrs. Langtry is a very handsome 
Mrs. Dering, and Mr. Leonard Boyne does 
the vapid, almost brainless and hopelessly 
frivolous Captain Dering to the life, but 
the interest of the spectator rapidly 
dwindles through both plays and is quite 
at zero at the close. Of course, there is a 
public for this sort of decadent and frothy 
drama. It is very light, often amusing, 
always more or less shocking, and those are 
captivating adjectives to many minds. 
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1 believe all London is gradually becom. 
ing acquainted with London’s latest palace 
cf amusement, the Coliseum. This enter- 
prise has worked a good many miracles. 
It has provided an exceptionally handsome 
and, in many respects, a unique auditorium 
of great dimensions and admirable in ar- 
rangement. It has introduced novelties in 
stage construction. It has supplied an 
altogether original style of entertainment. 
It has come as near as possible to giving 
an uninterrupted flow of amusement by 
having four performances every day in the 
week. The final miracle in the booking 
of every seat in the house from the lowest 
in price to the highest, an example which 
other places of amusement will, before very 
long, be compelled to imitate. It appears 
to be generally conceded, too, that we are 
on the eve of lower prices, and if the 
Coliseum enterprise has had a material 
influence on these tw6 reforms, the public 
will owe it much besides its debt for being 
provided with an exceptionally lively and 
diverting entertainment. ‘The stage capa- 
city and capabilities at the Coliseum are 
enormous, and will be brought into service 
in the production of many realistic spec- 
tacles as time goes on, I have no doubt. 
Thus far, the Derby Day has: been the 
piece de résistance. It is ingenious, clever 
as an illusion, excellently contrived, but 
not cverpowering. Perhaps the Siege of 
Port Arthur, which may be going vigor- 
ously forward by the time this article is 
read, will be more exacting upon the 
emotions. But without the spectacle the 
Coliseum is unique. 
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By STANLEY 


HIS is tlie story of the circumstances 
surrounding the invention of Simp- 
son’s Electric Latch-Key, an invention with 
which everybody is now familiar, but re- 
garding the origin of which the public has 
never been informed. There were reasons, 
grave ones for a time, why the story should 
not be told—in short, there was a love 
affair mixed with it—but those reasons no 
longer exist, and it seems a good thing to 
relate the facts in the case. They may 
interest a great number of people, particu- 
larly midtile-aged gentlemen in the large 
cities. I know that for me, at least, they 
have possessed no little attraction. 

Love proverbially laughs at locksmiths, 
but it is safe to say that before Simpson’s 
Electric Latch-Key was known, even that 
cheerful god would not have dared to smile 
in the presence of some of the problems 
connected with locks and keys. Now all 
is changed. The general use of the 
latch-key mentioned has increased the 
gaiety of nations since the recent time in 
which this story is laid. Otherwise there 
would be no story to tell, as this is but the 
plain narration of the love and ambition 
which inspired, perfected, and triumph- 
antiy demonstrated the usefulness of the 
invention. 

The North Side in the city of Chicago 
may put on airs as a residence district, and 
the South Side may put on airs as con- 
taining the heart of the vast business dis- 
trict of Chicago, but the West Side is as 
big as the two of them, and its population 
contains a large number of exceedingly 
rich men, who, like the rich men of the 
other sides, are as content with themselves 
for being “ self-made,” are just as grumpy, 
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and with as many weaknesses. Some of 
these West Side rich men live on Ashland 
Avertue. There certainly lived and lives 
Mr. Jason B. Grampus, a great speculator, 
whose home has its palatial aspects. 

West Side millionaires, like those on the 
other sides, are not infrequently the fathers 
of fair daughters. Sometimes they have 
only one daughter, and no sons at all, and 
in such cases the daughter becomes a very 
desirable acquisition for a young man of 
tact and enterprise. There is no law of 
nature which makes a_ millionaire’s 
daughter less really lovable than other 
young women, and there is no law of 
nature which makes a young man who may 
fall in love with her, even though he be 
poor, a fortune-hunter and a blackguard. 
The young man who has a social position 
without money is in a perilous way. He 
may fall in love with a young woman with 
money, and then his motives will be im- 
pugned, especially by the parents. It 
depends altogether on the young man how 
he accepts the more or less anomalous posi- 
tion described. If he be strong, he adapts 
himself in one way; if he be weak, he 
does it in another. 

Ned Simpson was not of the weaker 
sort, and he was desperately in love with 
the daughter of “old man Grampus.” The 
fact that she would eventually be worth 
more than a million did not affect his love 
to its injury. He said.frankly to himself 
that she was none the worse for that, but 
it must be asserted to his credit that he 
thought of her prospective money very 
little. He stood ready to take her penni- 
less, on the instant. Unfortunately, he 
could not take her on any conditions. Mr. 
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Grampus and Mrs. Grampus stood like 
mountains in the way. 

Not that Simpson lacked social equality 
with the Grampus family. He was a 
young stockbroker, with expectations as 
yet unrealised, it is true, but with a good 
ancestry and with business popularity. By 
day he me: old Grampus upon terms of 
equality. Old Grampus liked him, after 
a fashion. He had visited the Grampus 
house, had dined there often, had met the 
old lady with the purring ways, had met, 
also, the radiant daughter, Sylvia, and had 
fallen in love with the latter, deeply 
and irrevocably. He had made love 
cleverly and earnestly, as a fine man 
should, and had succeeded wonderfully. 

Sylvia was as deeply in love with him 
as he was with her. They had solemnly 
and in all honesty entered into an agree- 
ment that they would remain true, each to 
the other, no matter what might come. 
Then he had approached the father, man- 
fully explained the situation, and had en- 
countered a reception which was a sight 
to see and an amazing thing to hear. The 
old man was striking when at his worst, 
and Simpson almost admired him for his 
command of explosive expletives. One 
likes to see almost anything done well. 
Simpson was ordered never to enter the 
house again. He contained himself pretty 
well; he made no promises, but he met 
that young woman almost every evening. 
Meanwhile, the young man and the old 
man met daily in a business way. 

As a rule, the relations between a lover 
who has been figuratively kicked out of a 
house and the man who has figuratively 
kicked him are somewhat strained. 
Still, young Simpson and old Grampus 
met down town in a business way, and it is 
only putting it fairly concerning Simpson 
to say that he showed a forgiving spirit 
—almost an impudently forgiving spirit, 
one might say. Light-hearted and care- 
less as he seemed to be among his business 
associates, Simpson possessed a_ resolute 
character and, when he decided upon a 
course, adhered to it determinedly. He 
was not going to be desperate ; he was not 
going overseas to “wed some savage 
woman, who should rear his dusky race” ; 
but he was going to eventually have Miss 
Grampus, or know the reason why. He 
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did not want to elope with the young 
woman ; in fact, he felt that she wouldn’t 
elope if he asked her, for she was fond 
of her father, and he knew that his end 
must be attained by vast diplomacy. Just 
how, he had not decided upon. But he 
felt his way vaguely. 

“One thing is certain,” he said to him- 
self, “I must keep my temper and cultivate 
the old man.” 

He did cultivate Mr. Grampus, and did 
it so well that after a season the two would 
even lunch together. It was an anomalous 
happening, this lunching together of a 
poor young man with a rich old one, who 
had refused a daughter's hand; but such 
things occur in the grotesque, huge 
Western money-mart. In Chicago there 
is a great gulf fixed between business and 
family relations. Grampus began to con- 
sider Simpson an excellent fellow—that is, 
as one to meet at luncheon, not as a son- 
in-law. A son-in-law should have money. 

There was a skeleton in the Grzampus 
closet, but it was not scandalous, and was 
never mentioned. Still, to old Mr. 
Grampus, the guilty one, the skeleton was 
real and terrible. He, the gruff, over- 
bearing, successful man of business, the 
one beneath whose gaze clerks shuddered 
and stenographers turned pale, was afraid 
to go home at least four nights of the 
seven nights in the week. He was afraid 
to meet his wife. 

A great club man was Mr. Grampus. 
He delighted in each evening spent with 
his old cronies, in the whist-playing, the 
reminiscences, the story-telling, the argu- 
ments, and the moderate smoking and 
drinking. Unfortunately, he could not 
endure well the taking into his system of 
anything alcoholic. He always became 
perfectly sober within thzee hours, but a 
punch or two would give a certain flac- 
cidity to his legs, and when he reached his 
home the broad steps leading up to the 
vestibule seemed Alpine-like and perilous. 
He would almost say to himself, “ Beware 
the pine-tree’s withered branch, beware the 
awful avalanche.” But after all it was not 
the danger of the ascent which really 
troubled him ; it was what would assuredly 
happen after he had reached the summit. 
The disaster always came upon the 
plateau. 
































































































































































































































































































































620 LOVE AND 
The man could fumble in his pockets 
with much discretion, and could always 
find his latch-key, for its shape was odd, 
but with that latch-key he could: not find 
the keyhole in the door. There came a 
clamour always at the end. When finally 
he entered, Mrs. Grampus was as alive and 
alert as any tarantula of an Arizona plain 
aroused by a noise upon the trap-door of 
its retreat. And Mrs. Grampus was a 
wonderful woman. Talk about death’s- 
head! Jason B. Grampus would have 
welcomed one in place of that pallid crea- 
ture in a night-dress, who met him when 
he came in weavingly. 

Mrs. Grampus, who was known to her 
husband’s inner consciousness as Sophia, 
was a slender, blue-eyed woman, soft of 
voice and by day gentle of manner. Her 
health was not perfect... She knew this, 
and so did every one she met. While not 
an invalid, she in her imagination trembled 
on the edge of invalidism, and upon this 
subject she was a'most loquacious. She 
was domestic in her tastes, and ambitious 
and devoted to her home and family. 

She was a model wife and mother, and 
this, too, she knew ; so did her family and 
friends, for this subject was second in her 
topics of conversation only to the state of 
her health; and, furthermore, she was 
peculiar and.almost original in the perfec- 
tion to which she had brought the fine art 
of nagging. 

Let it not be imagined that she scolded, 
or said small, mean things, or used any of 
the processes of the ordinary nagger. 
Her methods were refined, studied, cal- 
culated, and correct. Her style of day- 
nagging was, to be explicit, to maintain 
perfect silencé as to the grievance under 
which she suffered—indeed, this was often 
a profound secret from the first to the last ; 
to adopt the look and bearing of a 
Christian martyr on the way to the stake, 
and to keep this demonstration up fpr days 
without a gleam of interruption. She shed 
no tears, made no reproaches; she just 
looked her agony, sitting, walking, doing 
anything. This was by day. But at 
night! How is it that women'so have the 
gift of speech at night? Mrs. Grampus 
had it in a marvellous degree, and it was 
the speech which is a thing to dread, pene- 
trating and Jong-continued. The nerves 
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of Jason B. Grampus were gradually 
giving way. Some of the finest old gen- 
tlemen in every large city in the country 
know that one’s physical condition differs 
with moods and seasons, and that what 
may be endured at one time cannot be at 
another. This lesson was brought forcibly 
to Jason B. Grampus one morning. He 
had passed his usual evening at the club, 
had gone home at the usual hour, and had 
encountered even more difficulty than usual 
in discovering the key-hole. He made 
more than the ordinary degree of noise, and 
had encountered even more than the usual 
hour or two of purgatory, subsequently. 
He came down town in the morning heavy- 
eyed, with a headache, and with spirits 
undeniably depressed. He sought what 
relief he could. He first visited the 
barber, and that deft personage, accus- 
tomed, as a result of years of carefully 
performed duty to the ways and desires ot 
his customer, shaved him with unusual! 
delicacy, keeping cool cloths upon his head 
during the whole ceremony, and termin- 
ating the exercise with a shampoo of the 
most refreshing character. An_ extra 
twenty-five cents was the reward of his 
devotion. 

Mr. Grampus went to his business some 
what improved in physical condition, an: 
by noon was almost himself again. Still. 
he had a yearning for human sympathy ; 
he could not help it. He saw young Simp- 
son at a table, the only acquaintance who 
happened to be in the dining-room when he 
entered, and, led by a _ sudden impulse, 
walked over, sat down opposite the young 
man whose aspirations he had discouraged, 
and entered into affable conversation with 
him. From affability the conversation 
drifted into absolute confidence. Jason B. 
Grampus could no more have helped being 
confidential that day to some one than he 
could help breathing. He told Simpson 
of his trouble of the night before, and con- 
cluded his account with the earnest and 
almost pitiful exclamation : 

“T'd give fifty thousand dollars for 2 
keyhole one could not miss.” Simpson did 
not reply for a moment. He _ thought. 
thought—thought deeply—and then came 
to him the inspiration of his life. He 
looked at Grampus half quizzically, but in 
a manner not to offend, and as if it were 
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merely a jest over a matter already settled, 
said: 

“Would you give your daughter?” 

Grampus looked at him puzzled, and 
then, responding to the joke which seemed 
but one of hopelessness, he said: 

“ Well—if I wouldn't!” 

He was startled the next second by the 
uprising of Simpson, who grasped him 
heartily by the hand, and said: 

“I’ve got the thing! It’s a new inven- 
tion! There is nothing like it in the 
world! It is going to revolutionize the 
social relations and make home happy. 
Write me a note, giving me permission to 
operate upon your front door!” 

The old man sat dazed. It slowly 
dawned upon his mind that Simpson had 
caught him in a trap; but the word of 
Jason B. Grampus had never yet been 
violated. He thought rapidly himself 
now. Of course, the young lunatic could 
not do what he promised! That was im- 
possible. No man could invent a keyhole 
which a man could not miss at night. 
There might be some annoyance to it all, 
but the young fellow could do as he 


pleased, only to be rebuffed again, this 
time with no allowance of a subsequent 


familiarity. And so they parted, the old 
man wearing a lcok somewhat perplexed, 
and the younger one, despite his assumed 
jaunty air, exhibiting a little of the same 
quality of expression. 

As a matter of fact, Simpson had not 
the slightest idea of how such a keyhole 
and latch-key as he had promised could 
be made, save that on one occasion he had 
been the author of a practical little inven- 
tion utilised in a box-factory, and felt that 
he had a touch of the inventive genius in 
his nature. But there was his friend 
Hastings. It was the thought of Hastings 
which gave him the inspiration when he 
spoke to Grampus. Hastings was one of 
the cleverest inventors and one of the most 
prominent among the younger electricians 
of the city. They were devoted friends, 
and they would invent the greatest latch- 
key in the world or burn half the midnight- 
oil upon the market. This he was re- 
solved upon. He sought Hastings. 

To Hastings Simpson unfolded his tale 
carefully, leaf by leaf, and _ interested 
amazingly that eminent young electrician. 
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Hastings, though now married, the 
possessor of a baby with the reddest face 
in all Chicago, and perfectly happy, had 
himself undergone somewhat of an experi- 
ence in obtaining the mother of that baby, 
and so sympathised with Simpson deeply. 

“We'll invent that keyhole or latch-key, 
or break something,” was all he said. 
There were thenceforth meetings every 
evening between the two—meetings which 
were sometimes far extended into the night ; 
and the outcome of it all was that one 
morning, just as the sunbeams came thrust- 
ing the white fog over blue Lake Michigan, 
Simpson sought his own room somewhat 
weary-eyed, but with a countenance which 
was simply beatific in expression. The 
invention had been perfected! What that 
invention was may as well be described 
here and now. The first object to be sought 
was, naturally, a keyhole which could not 
easily be missed. Of course, this is a 
non-scientific description of it, but it may 
convey a fair idea to the average reader. 
First, instead of the ordinary keyhole there 
was something exactly resembling the cus- 
tomary mouthpiece through which we 
whistle upstairs from the ground floor of 
a flat seeking to attract the people who 
rarely answer. The only difference be- 
tween it and the ordinary mouthpiece was 
that it was set in so that it was even with 
the woodwork of the door, and did not 
project at all. This mouthpiece tapered 
all around inside, and terminated in a key- 
hole which was rubber-lined. On the 
other side of this keyhole was a hard sur- 
face, padded with rubber, but having just 
opposite the mouth of the keyhole a small 
orifice extending through to a metal sur- 
face. That me‘al surface was a section 
of one of the most powerful horseshoe 
magnets ever invented in the United 
States, and was to be imbedded in the 
woodwork of the door. 

It was a huge thing, reaching nearly 
across the door, and warranted to pull 
toward it anything magnetic of reasonable 
dimensions. The keyhole was all the 
design of Simpson, the electric part of the 
affair all the invention of Hastings. Com- 
bined, they made something beautiful and 
wonderful. 

A key was made and magnetised so 
thoroughly that never before was a piece 











of iron so yearningly full of the electric 
fluid. The whole thing was adjusted 
against the wall of the room, and then the 
mea brought in the magnetised key to 
ascertain if their invention would work in 
practice. Simpson was carrying the key. 
No sooner had he entered the door than 
something began to pull him toward the 
magnet. He walked sideways, like a crab, 
resistingly, and could not help himself ; 
and then, just as he had nearly reached 
the bell-shaped keyhole, he was whirled 
around, as is the end child in a school 
playground when they are playing “ crack- 
the-whip,” fairly in front of the keyhole, 
and literally hurled toward it, while the 
key shot fiercely into the lock. But there 
Was not a sound; the rubber cushion had 
obviated that. 

Well, to say that those two young men 
were delighted would be to use but one 
of the common-place, everyday, devent con- 
versational expressions of the English 
language. They were simply wila. 

Since their latest conversation Jason B. 
Grampus had engaged in no further com- 
munication with Simpson. He thought it 
best to avoid all relations with the young 
man who could jest on serious occasions ; 
and yet underlying his upper strata of 
thought was a dim and undefined impres- 
sion that he would hear from that young 
man again. He did. 

The morning after the perfection of the 
invention Simpson called upon Mr. 
Grampus and calmly, coldly, and dig- 
nifiedly announced that his lock was com- 
plete, and that he was now about to install 
it in the Grampus front door. He sug- 
gested to Mr. Grampus that to avoid any 
encounters which might be embarrassing, 
the latter should suddenly discover some 
fault in his own front door—in the stained 
glass, or something of that sort—and have 
it taken off bodily and sent away to be 
remodelled ; while a temporary door should 
be put in its place. The old gentleman 
listened amazed, and thought it all a farce ; 
but then the word of Jason B. Grampus 
had gone out, and he must keep his word. 
“ All right,” he said. 

So the front door was sent down town 
and another one put in its place, and in 
that front door down town Simpson and 
Hastings established and firmly secured 
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the marvellous electric lock and key-hole. 
Then the door was sent back and put in its 
place. The same day Simpson called at 
the the office of Mr. Grampus and handed 
him a key, the ring of which was big 
enough to hold at least two fingers. Mr. 
Grampus grinned sardonically over this 
continuation of the jest. 

“That's a big ring,” he said. 

“I am confident you'll not find it any 
too large,’ was Simpson’s respectful 
answer. 

The old man grunted. “ Will it unlock 
the door, and how? That is all I want 
to know.” 

“Tt will,” said Simpson; and so they 
parted. ; 

That evening Mr. Grampus spent a late 
evening at the club, and went home in 
apprehension, As he neared his resi- 
dence the apprehension grew. He was 
wobbly, and he knew it. He ascended the 
steps with some difficulty, and began fum- 
bling for his latch-kevy. He had forgotten 
all about the fact that he had a new one. 
The remembrance came to him only when 
he thrust his hand into his pocket, felt the 
huge key, and drew it forth. That instant 
he felt himself leaning torward. Then 
something happened. He was literally 
“yanked ” toward that sunken keyhole. 
His hat smashed against the door (fortu- 
nately it was a soft one), and he found 
himself a minute later leaning against the 
entrance to his own house, grasping the 
handle of a latch-key which was in place 
and which would afford him admission 
without the slightest sound. 

Never was a man who could walk in such 
condition, that, once inside a door, he could 
not conduct himself with the utmost quiet- 
ness. Grampus was no exception to the 
rule. He removed the key with a tug, 
closed the door softly and stepped into the 
drawing-room, where for three hours he 
slept, as sleeps a babe, upon the sofa. 
It has already been told that only three 
hours were required to enable Mr. Grampus 
to recover from three hours’ indulgence at 
the club. He awoke refreshed and clear- 
headed as aman may be. He straightened 
out his hat, opened the front door quickly, 
pulled it to with a bang, as if he had just 
come in, and stalked upstairs in dignity. 
Never has a man more conscious and op- 
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pressive rectitude than one who has barely 
escaped a dreadful plight. No word came 
from the just-awakened terror in a night- 
dress. He had been saved—saved by 
Simpson. 

The word of Jason B. Grampus had 
never been violated, and never could be. 
His first duty when he reached his office 
in the morning was to send for Simpson. 

“The key worked,” he said, “and you 
may have my daughter.” 
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Simpson has her now and is his father- 
in-law’s partner in business. Sometimes, 
Igoking at the colour of his wife’s eyes, and 
the graceful but somewhat square con- 
formation of her jaws, he wonders a little 
what experiences time may bring him. 
But she is different from her mother in 
many ways, and Simpson is a more 
adaptive and inventive man than his 
father-in-law ever was. He is not much 
worried. 


MARRYIN’ 


By WINIFRED LETTS 


N’ when will vou marry, my colleen oge?”? 
Says the milk white cow, says she, 
“Oh! I'll marry the day that Tir-na-n-oge? 
Opens its gates to me; 
When the rath is gold with the boholaun,; 
When the sky is red with the rose of dawn, 
When the days are long and life is a song— 
That’s when I'll marry himself.” 


‘é 


“ An’ what will you wear, my colleen dhas,‘ 
An’ what will you wear, machree?”’ 

“A gown that’s woven of bog cotton grass 
On faery looms for me. 

The shoes that a leprechaun’ made I’ll wear, 
With a crown of shamgocks twined in my hair, 

Diamonds of dew and a cloakeen of blue 


I'll wear when I marry himself.” 


“ Who'll come to the marryin’, gil machree? ® 
Who'll dance on the grass that day?” 

“The whole of the country’]] be there to see, 
An’ faery folk they say. 

The leprechaun in his hat and coateen, 

tinvarra’ himself, and Eevin* the Queen, 

The beasts will be there, the birds of the air, 
The day that I marry himself.” 


“ An’ what will you say to him then, colleen, 
Undher the flowerin’ may?” 

“Och! truer than blue, an’ brighter than green 
The words that I'll have to say. 

The shine of the sun, the depth of the sea, 
The music of winds, the joy of the free, 

The rapture of life—the love of a wife, 
They'll be in my voice that day.” 





1 Colleen oge Young girl. 

2 Tir-na-n-oge—TLe C..untry of the young. 
3 Boholaun—Rigweed. 

4 Colleen dhas— Beautiful girl. 





5 Leprechaun—Fa i. See. 
6 Gil machree—Bri 

7 Firvarra—Fae 
8 Kevin—Faery 
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EARLY SPRING ANP LATE AUTUMN IN THE COTSWOLDS. 


by Rev. Alex. B. Orr. 





— 4 


This hag -been an 

CONCERNING especially trying winter. 
LITTLE The sudden changes of 
AILMENTS. temperature, the constant 
gales, the long continued 

fogs and periods of darkness have upset 
the strongest constitutions, and life to many 
of us in the City of London during the 
last three or four months has been a suc- 
cession of little ailments. “I have seven 
distinct diseases,” said Sydney Smith on a 
certain occasion, “but am otherwise pretty 
well.” In this sense we have all been 
pretty well lately. When the poet Gray 
was upbraided for lack of enterprise he 
said: “Indeed I have one excuse; my 
health (which you have so kindly inquired 
after) is not extraordinary. It is no great 
malady, but several little ones that seem 
brewing no good to me.” Gray had been 
wintering in our extraordinary climate. 
[t would be interesting to be able to distin- 
guish, in the summer and autumn lists of 
the publishers, the effect of a trying winter 
on the literary world. For authors are 
extremely sensitive beings, and the differ- 
ence between optimism and pessimism is 
often simply due to some little ailment. 
The vagaries of a single nerve will alter for 
us the whole aspect of things. A slight 
cold, a slight attack of deafness, a neural- 
gic attack, all sound by themselves rather 
petty, but let them come together or in 
succession to one another, and the old zest 
for mere living which used to possess us 
has gone. I once suffered for a time from 
a temporary eye-affection. I was for- 
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bidden to read or write. I sat for days in 
a darkened room meditating “on man, on 
nature, and on human life,” and on: the 
human eye in particular. For the‘news of 
the outside world I was dependent on the 
kind offices of friends and relatives. 
Everything was read out to me, but, so 
seif-absorbed is human nature when it 
becomes conscious of itself, as it does 
when the body is weak, I listened with 
only a languid interest to the reports of the 
most exciting events. A little book en- 
titled “ Diseases of the Eye” aroused my 
interest in a far greater degree than the 
war in South Africa, the yacht races in 
America, or the latest remedies for con- 
sumption. As regards the latter, the 
wonderful cures reported only irritated ‘me. 
“They can make consumptives take up 
their bed and walk and those afflicted. with 
lupus merry and sound, but can they make 
the blind see? Therein,” said I to myself, 
“lies the test of a great doctor.” People 
have said to me “ What opportunities you 
must have enjoyed for quiet thought and 
for meditation over future work.” They 
little know me when I am in the condition 
popularly known ‘as: “below par.” For 
what did I really do? I simply worried 
and fretted and fumed over what I thought 
was a threatened loss of sight. A little 
eye affection worked terrible havoc with 
all my cherished ambitions and enthusiasm 
What were politics and literature to me if 
I were growing blind? There were days 
when I would have parted with my whole 
library and when I would have taken vows 
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of perpetual abstention from pen and ink 
if, by so doing, I could for a few hours 
have sat in the sun and have forgotten that 
I had eyes. I would have voted for the 
Conservatives, I would have signed the 
Thirty-nine Articles, sooner than have lost 
my sight. I could write two long essays 
on “ London as it appeared from a cab on 
its way to Harley Street,” and on “ London 
as it appeared on the return journey,” 
after I had been told that there- was 
nothing organically wrong with my eyes. 
How ungrateful man is? Previously to 
that visit a great Harley Street oculist had 
occupied the place in my mind once sacred 
to Mr. Gladstone. Before I reached 
home on that memorable journey I was dis- 
cussing vehemently the politics of the 
hour; I was denouncing Mr. Chamberlain, 
while the Harley Street oculist had 
dwindled down into one of a number of 
specialists who no longer interested me. 
And I have not opened “ Diseases of the 
Eye” since that day. It is nothing to be 
brave when one is strong and one’s nerves 
are in a healthy condition. I envy at a 
tremendous distance the man who can be 
noble and unselfish when his vitality is low 
and his nerves are out of gear. 

When you are afflicted only with little 
maladies nobody expects you to give up 
working. No editor will let off a journa- 
list from writing his regular article because 
he has a slight cold or because a long suc- 
cession of dark days has lowered his 
vitality.. Sunlight is often as necessary to 
his work as it is to that of an artist, but 
nobody expects method and regularity 
from an artist, and it is the sine qud non 
of a journalist. Yet both men share the 
same temperament. Moreover, you cannot 
write as you feel, and talk of “ far-off un- 
happy things.” Your contract is to be 
lively and optimistic, and you have to 
manufacture an appearance of happiness. 
Montaigne said the mind was a traitor, “ so 
straightly is she clasped and so hard doth 
she cling to my body that every hand-while 
she forsakes me; to follow her in her 
necessities. I flatter her in private, I urge 
her to no purpose ; in vain I offer to divert 
her from this combination, and bootless it 
is for me to present her Seneca or Catul- 
lus, or Ladies, or stately dances; if her 
companion have the chollicke it seems she 


also hath it. The very powers or faculties 
that are particular and proper to her 
cannot then rouse themselves; they evi 
dently seem to be en-rheumed ; there is no 
blitheness in her productions, if there be 
none in the body.” It is permissible to a 
singer to apologise in public for his bad 
cold ; politicians and clergymen are allowed 
similar indulgencies. But a writer for 
the press or the magazines if he begins his 
article with the statement that it was 
written when suffering from a severe cold 
and is theréfore unreadable, will find on 
the day of publication that the editor has 
deleted these words, and his readers are 
without a danger signal. It is difficult to 
express the symptoms of little ailments in 
direct terms in writing, as one can do on a 
public platform or in a concert room. 
One has to eall in the aid of metaphor or 
express one’s feelings in convertible terms. 
“For my loins are filled with a sore 
disease ; and there is no whole part in my 
body. I am feeble and sore-smitten; I 
have roared for the very disquietness of 
my heart. My lovers and my neighbours 
did stand looking upon my trouble, and my 
kinsmen stood afar off.” 


In discussing types of 
character last month I 
spoke of the clergyman 
who was a human being 
first and afterwards a divine. The 
divinity is sometimes only an accident in 
his career. And this consideration applies 
more particularly to the Established 
Church, because, until our own times, 
numbers of young men were in the habit 
of entering the ministry of that body not 
in obedience to a divine call, but because 
of the worldly advantages which such a 
career offered to them. In the Roman 
Catholic Church and in the Nonconformist 
bodies the conditions have been dif- 
ferent, and the priests and ministers be- 
longing to these denominations have 
always in this country, at least since the 
Reformation, been more obviously called to 
their profession than hundreds of their 
brethren in the Established Church. Now 
I am not going to discuss the question 
whether it is to the advantage of the 
church or the nation that “the world” 
should be so strongly represented in the 


SYDNEY 
SMITH. 
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ranks of the clergy; I merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that biographies of many 
Church of England parsons are extremely 
entertaining, because of the incongruity 
which is revealed therein between the man 
and his profession. For instance, there is 
the case of Sydney Smith, the story of 
whose life is told us by Mr. George W. 
E. Russell, in the new volume of the 
“ English Men of Letters” series. Sydney 
Smith had no call to be a parson. He 
wanted to be a barrister, and if he had 
had his way a brilliant career and a place 
in the front rank of statesmen would 
doubtless have been his lot. But his 
elder brother had already adopted the law 
as a profession, finding it more expensive 
than profitable, and the father decided 
that the son must be content with a tutor- 
ship or the church. This explains why the 
wittiest Englishman of his day took Holy 
Orders. In this case it was certainly not 
the fool of the family who went into the 
church. If incongruity is at the basis of 
all true humour, an unsuitable profession is, 
in one sense, the best selection that can be 
made for a man who is supremely endowed 
with a sense of the ridiculous. Sydney 
Smith, through a tolerabiy long life, was a 
tutor, chaplain, vicar of several parishes, 
and a Canon of St. Paul’s, but he lives in 
our history not as a preacher or confessor 
or spiritual guide, but as a wit and an 
Edinburgh Reviewer. The true divine, 
like the poet, is born not made; and 
divinity with Sydney Smith was an accom- 
plishment not an inspiration. Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned, but 
Sydney Smith interpreted everything with 
wit and common sense. He had nothing 
in common with Jeremy Taylor, Newman, 
or Martineau, who all had a genius for 
religion ; his Christianity was founded on 
Paley and consideration for its obvious 
utility as a reforming agency. We feel 
consequently the absence about him of a 
spiritual atmosphere. We feel that Mr. 
Russell himself has realised the want of 
this in the great man’s character. He tells 
us that from his youth upwards he has 
been devoted to Sydney Smith’s writings 
as “models of forcible and pointed 
English.” Mr. Russell possesses wit and 
humour of his own, and Sydney Smith 
attracts him also on this side. But he is 


also a distinguished High Churchman 
with a profound sense for spiritual things, 
and he is obviously out of sympathy with 
Sydney Smith as a clergyman. I think 
that this explains the fact that Mr. Russell 
has scarcely done justice to himself or his 
subject in this biography. We are given 
copious extracts from Sydney Smith’s writ- 
ings, speeches, and conversations, but there 
i3 no attempt made to give us a living pic- 
ture of the man. Mr. Russell seems 
scarcely able to comprehend him, except as 
a politician and a manufacturer of jokes. 
Mr. Stuart Reid’s “Life and Times of 
Sydney Smith,” published in 1884, gives 
a far juster impression of the man than 
Mr. Russell’s volume, which is a little sug- 
gestive of bookmaking. No book, how- 
ever, could be dull which largely consists 
of extracts from Sydney Smith. He joked 
about everything. A compiler of pedigrees 
asked permission to insert Sydney’s arms 
in a County History, and he replied: “I 
regret, sir, not to be able to contribute to 
so valuable a work, but the Smiths never 
had any arms. They invariably sealed 
their letters with their thumbs.” He was 
asked particulars about his grandfather, 
and he answered with becoming gravity : 
“He disappeared about the time of the 
assizes and we asked no questions.” His 
surname was always a source of amusement 
to him. He held that it was his duty to 
give his children in consequence distinctive 
Christian names. With this idea in his 
mind he named his eldest girl Saba. He 
found the name in the Psalms, “ The kings 
of Arabia and Saba shall bring gifts,” and 
we are sure it amused him to puzzle his 
friends as to the source of this name. He 
used to say when referring to his elder 
brother, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, “ Bobus and I have inverted the 
laws of nature. He rose by his gravity ; 
I sank by my levity.” Mr. Russell gives 
us many specimens of Sydney’s powers as 
a correspondent, but he has not published 
some of the delightful little letters to be 
found in previous biographies, where 
brevity is really the soul of the wit. When 
Bobus was ill his brother writes to him :— 
“Dear Bobus,—Pray take care of your- 
self. We shall both be a brown infragrant 
powder in thirty or forty years. Let us 
contrive to last out for the same or nearly 
0-2 
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the same time. Weary will the latter end 
of my pilgrimage be if you leave me in the 
lurch.” In the-light of this letter it is 
interesting: to know that Bobus survived 
his brother only fourteen days. _ Then 
there is a famous letter to Jeffrey. “ My 
dear Jeffrey,_-We are much obliged to you 
for your letter, and should be still more 
so were it legible. I have tried to read it 
from right ‘to left and Mrs. Smith from 
left to right and neither of us can decipher 
a single word of it.” How ready, too, 
was his wit in conversation. A beautiful 
young lady exclaimed to him: “Oh! Mr. 
Smith I cannot bring this flower to per- 
fection.” “Then,” he said, as he took 
her hand, “ let me lead perfection to the 
flower.” He said that his poor parishioners 
regarded him “ with a curious mixture of 


reverence and grin.” We can well believe 
it. A servant in his employ blundered to 
such an extent that his master called’ him 
a fool. “God never made man a fool,” 
growled the transgressor. “That is quite 
true,’ was the immediate retort, “ but when 
man was made he was not long in making 
a fool of himself.” Wit of this kind would 
certainly be calculated to mystify an agri- 
cultural labourer. We are sure that it also 
mystified his more educated contemporaries 
and partly explained the slowness of his 
advancement. Added to this, he was 
throughout his life an impenitent Liberal. 
“T have a passionate love for common 
justice and for common sense,” he ex- 
claimed on one occasion, and he could not 
become an opportunist. We are not 
surprised that he escaped a bishopric. 


AN ARCADIAN IDYLL 


By R. A. HAMBLIN 


T Corin’s pipe, in days of yore— 
When Corin’s years were scarce a 


score— 


Across the green each maiden sped, 
With beating heart and cheeks full red, 
To steal an hour with Terpsichore : 


In empty barn, or threshing floor, 

Round him would gather “ sets” galore, 

Marking the ground with measured tread- 
At Corin’s pipe ! 


But, oh! the good old days are o’er ! 

And Corin’s strains are heard no more 

The “ pipe” the dancers knew is dead 

A clay-—well seasoned—reigns instead ; 

And skins grow tight, and eyelids sore, 
At Corin’s pipe! 








